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CHAPTER I. 


y HE gun was shining with extra- 

ordinary brilliance, and seemed 
to have set everything in motion 
—that is, everything in the 
shape of bird or insect that is 
blessed with wings and a multiplicity of 
legs. There was a hum and a buzz ov the 
warm air; white butterflies were flying by, 









and blue ones with a silvery edge to their | 
wings, and red ones, and sulphar-coloured | small, yet extremely perky-looking sparrow 
| ones, and some that had spots on their | perched 
gauzy pinions, for Nature is fond of spot- | 


markings. 

Overhead in the pine boughs the wasps 
were at work, and the bees were swarming 
in the rose and lily chalices, seeking 
ardently for that sweet liquid which they 
wished to transform into honey, while their 
bumble brethren went sailing to and fro 
amongst the bushes and blossoms in a 
stately, leisurely fashion. A brace of 
swallows went winging by, and a small army 





dying echo of his lusty spring song. A 
himself on a laurel branch, and 
danced and hopped vis-d-vis to his mate and 
chosen one, 

A variety of midges and gnats swarmed in 
the air, and made a faint, faraway buz- 
zing, while all manner of beetles and green 
coated insects crept about the short, 
velvety turf, enamelled gaily with butter- 
cups and pink-frilled daisies. A green and 
black ladybird crept over a tea-rose, as 
thongh meditating establishing her Lares 
and Penates in its sweet-smelling heart. 


of rooks, that darkened the clear, blue sky | The curled frond of a fern peeped up here 
for a while. A willow wren was singing in | and there, its pale colour showing distinctly 


the top of a fir trec, warbling softly, yet | against its more mature brethren. 
very sweetly, though it was but like the | the river flashed like burnished silver in the 
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sun's hot rays, and the hills behind Red- 
brook leoked absolutely fiery in the sun- 
god’s blaze, while the 1 of the trees 
that crowned them looked positively 
refreshing in contrast, and pleasant for 
the eyes to rest on and study; only Mrs. 
Daventry was not studying them, nor any 
of the other sweet sights that nature 
unfolded to her careless and ungrateful 
gaze. 

As she sat in her bloomy bower, that was 
such a pleasant, cool retreat on that hot 
June day, she was not studying the hills 
itor wong | the gaudy butterflies, nor 
listening to the willow wren's dieaway little 
song, nor heeding the bumble bees and their 
more useful brethren. She was simply 
staring straight before her at her daughter, 
who, seated on the lawn in the full blaze of 
the pitiless sun, with only a little silk cap 
perched on her untidy tresses, was sketch- 
ing the house, and occasionally addressing 
terms of endearment to a brown-and-white 
spaniel, who lay panting with protruding 
tongue at her feet. 

Marian Daventry at the best of times was 
not a beauty, and no one could possibl 
have said she was without breaking the 
ninth commandment, and ‘‘ bearing 
witness,’’ but sometimes she looked fairly 
well, when carefully and becomingly 
dressed. On the present occasioi, in a 
crumpled blue linen gown, with dishevelled 
locks, and freckled and sun-reddéned face, 
& man’s little cap surmountiug it all, she 
looked downright §gly. No other term 
could be once , and her mother 
sighed a8 regarded her. 

She, Mrs. Daventry, had been; indeed 
was, @ beauty, for she had only arrived at 
the not mature age of thirty-four, and 
time had @ leniently with her. Her 
nn ee eiceaae and clear as it een 
that day, hteen years ago, when Lieu- 
tenant Arthur Daventry, of Her Majesty,s 
ship Calliate, had asked her to be his wife. 
Her eyes were a8 bright, her figure as 
arse and lithe, her hair of the same 


right corn-colour. ws, 
She had lost nothing of her attrattion’, 
» for the contour of 


rather had she gain 

both fi and face was rounder and more 
perfect. And yet, notwithstanding all her 
beauty, she was the mother of as ugly and 
awkward a girl as one would be likely to 
meet with in a day’s march ; and still there 
was a strong resemblance between mother 
and daughter—that queer, comica) resem- 
biance that often exists between a very 
pretty and a very plain person. 

Marian’s blunt features were a coarse 
replica of her mother’s; her hair was the 
same colour, only several shades lighter, 
and lacked the burnish and gloss that was 
so beautiful on Josephine’s. Her eyebrows 
were also black, but thick, not beautifully 
pencilled ; while her eyes were n—some 
people called them hazel for courtesy, but 
they were undeniably green—and thoigh 
the same shape and size, and set like Mrs. 
Daventry’s, had no claim to beauty, while 
the widow’s blac orbs were adorable, and 
pat one in mind of all sorts of extravagant 
things, such as summer skies, and azure 
pools, and rich-hued sapphires. 

As Josephine Daventry sat in the bower, 
tuying with a rose, creamy and delicate of 
tint as her own skin, and stared at her un- 
lovely child, her thoughts involuutarily 
leapt back to that time eighteen years 
before, when Arthur Daventry had wooed 
and won her. 

It had not been a long courtship— 
far from it. Everything had been settled 
and arranged in less than_a month, for time 
pressed, and the groom had to sail away on 
a cruise of two years’ length, and the 


honeymoon had to be limited to a brief ten 
How well she remembered her first 


days. 
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meeting with him! -It was at a dance at 
the Naval. College, to which a mar- 
friend had managed to cafry ber off } 
for her aunts, with whom she lived,abhorred 
dances, and thought them al; atid 
sixteen Josephine Bellamy had néver 
ae ered an re pow nepeecd et 
. er t at gliding round the 
oom with the Navy men, who are prover- 
bially good dancers, may be imagined. She 
was intox with pitecare, and looked 
her loveliest. 

At sixteen, if a Pa is any way pretty, it 
i8 not difficult to look lovely ; aiid it soon 
became apparent that Lieutenant Daventry 
was intoxicated with her beauty. His eyes 
followed her everywhere, and he sought 
her again andagain asa partner, while she 
shyly half encouraged, and half repelled 
him. 


However, it seemed he liked being re- 

ite by her. Her coldness was more 
attractive to the young sailor than any 
other woman’s fondness, and he svon found 
opportunity to tell her so, despite’ the 
dragon-like aunts, who lived in a perpetual 
state of terfor lest some evil min should 
run away with their beautiful niece, their 
dead sister’s only child, and thus bring 
down on their devoted heads her father’s 
just wrath. 

Now; Captain Bellamy was in the Navy, 
too; ahd as soon as the impetvotts wooer 
made known, by means of cablegram; his 
wishes.and desires with to bis. fair 

hter, the gallant Captain im 
ca back from the Antipodes, where his 
vessel then was, his full approval and con- 


So there was a wedding, and Josephine 
was the bride and Arthur att ae: Bin 
groom; and she became, while still almost 
a child, the wife of a man fourteen years 
pone tes code cory 3 whom she gs me: 
and unde od, if it were e, less. - 

odewer, te Leldueitending or not under- 
8 him and his tétiperament, his likes 


and es, matteted little. There was 
the neyt spent in lovely Devon, 
when thé honey was too few and fresh to be 
dashed with any bitterness. Then some 


passionate caresses, and a tearful adicu, 
and ie was afloat, and his 
young bride again in the custody of ber 
severe aunts. 

Bride and bridegroom never met again 
this side of the nt river. 

Little more than a year after the mop 
the Calliate went down in a storuy and all 
hands were lost; and beautiful er a 
was left 4 widow, with a wee, girl baby, 
and exactly two hundred pounds 
annum—all that her husband had to leave 
her. 

She was deeply shocked at his Joss, but 
not so much overcome as the would. have 
been ander different circumstances. After 
al), Arthur Daventry was little more than a 
stranger to her. 

She had known him only two months, 
counting everyday, from the one on which 
she met him tothe one on which he bid her 
a tender and reluctant farewell. More- 
over, she was so young that her feelings 
were not as powerful and strong as they 
beeame in later years. At thirty-four she 
was much more capable of experiencing a 
deep and devoted passion than she bad been 
at sixteen. 

The greater part of the love had, un- 
donbtedly, been on his side.. She had been 
flattered, as young girls are, by his atten- 
tions and admiration ; and then he was so 
handsome ! 

His eyes were as blue as her own, and his 
hair as bright. Then his figure was weil- 
knit, well-proportioned. He was the incar- 
nation of-manly grace and manly strength, 
and she had never had a lover before— 


at | 





h , & bald- 
of a Calvinistie turn of 
gloomy view of the world and its inhabi- 

ts and their future state ; and insinuated 
plainly that all people who disagreed with 
the doctrines and creeds he Pp ca 


Would enjoy & warn time of it Hereafter, 
aud suffer for their sins. 
_No girls of her age were enco 


at the house, and she kept up an acquaint- 
ance with two or three school friends only 
with great difficulty. 

She had few pleasures, and none of the 
freedom and amusement which makes the 
whole joy of a young creature's life. 

What wonder, then, that she accepted 
Arthur Daventry when he implored her to 
become his wife, and gave no thought to 
those dark hours of Separation that a woman 
wedded to a sailor must endure ? 

What wonder that she never thought how 
she would shrink and shiver when the wind 
howled Bree ove op 2a seaeer’s 
n e-and-seek among the 
po prom pes Pye through the leafless 
trees with a shrill whistle or a dismal 


on his behalf on 








rat fears to 

us _ perished in a 

, and she was left at seventeen with a 
ie on in her life. 

eal | 4 , no doubt, from 

Ghat bee Tallis, Gh hosting of his 

: ‘ of his 

death, whom he had never seen, 

is intention of giving up the sea, 

down as a country gentleman, 


. ottld not by any means bé alar, 
not ge way, 
pension was not @ Ohe, and he 

had little besides. P Se 
However, combined with J ine’s two 
hundred year, it ays, sufficient to ee 
up 4 ty cot , with a 
big al tae ‘of a shady trees, whose 
gnisiod, distorted roots formed eumfortable 
seats, a couple of maid- ts, an outside 
man, and a little basket-phateon and sturdy 


pony. ’ 

Not much, perhaps, all told, yet quite 
enough to give happiness to the three who 
lived at Feriside—for three only it was. 

Neither: father nor datghter had said 
anything, yet by tacit consent the Misses 
Straker were not invited to share the 
pastoral home of their brother-in-law, Law- 
rence Bellamy. 

They would, indeed, have been ‘‘ snakes 
in Eden,” and have spoiled the harmony of 
arrangements ; and if jer f had been asked 
it is doubtful if they would have left Green- 
wich and the neighbourhood of their pet 
parson, to whom they clung with the 
tenacity of limpets or oetopi. 

It was ip that pretty rose and honey- 
suckle-wreathed cottage that Josephine 
Daventry spent the first y of, her 
widowed life, and where Marian first began 
to toddie and prattle ; and if the former was 
not exuberantly happy, at any rate, she mct 
with no fresh sorrow, 

She was not withonu admirers, and even 
lovers, but she steadily refused to receive 
homage and attentions from anyone; and 
more than one man retired disconsolate, 
wishing the pretty widow was not 60 
obdurate and cold-hearted. 

She devowd herself to her father avd 
child, and had little leisure during the first 
twelve or fourteen years of Marian’s life. 

After that her duties grew less, for the 
girl, being clever, read a great deal, and 
taught herself, and was skilfal with her 
pencil, and would spend hours at the plano 














exorgising her ¥ ge “whieh j even that 
early age, promised 9 be a remarkably Aue 


one. 

They had few visitors, and did seek 
to oxteba th Palos te ig A ehh Bion 
Puey were afl ‘in all to each—grandsire, 
daughter, and grandchild. , 

A chosen few were permitted to intimacy 
at Fernside, and duly appreciated the favour 
at its true worth. 

However, it occurred to Mrs. Daventry, 
as she sat in‘her bower that hot summer’s 
day, that. it would soon be necessary to ex- 
tend their circleof friends, for Marian looked 
alarmingly grownup, as she sat there on 
the lawn sketching, and it would be only 
fair to her that. she should mix with other 
folk, see a little of the fun and frolic 
gf the world, have her chance as other girls 
did. 

Josephine, remembering her own com- 
panionless, miserable girthood, was deter- 
mined her child’s should not be like it. 

Trae, Marian was different from the gene- 
ral run of girls. She was less sociable, 
more independent, -was sufficient for her- 
self, not needing companions to make or 
mar her happiness, thet is, ortside and 
heyond her mother and grandfather, and 
was content to find’ amusement in sketch- 
ing and singing, and seemed to have no 
craving after admiration, smart. clothes, and 
heaps of party-going, as most girls of seven- 
teen have, 

Moreover, she was perfectly eonscious of 
her own ugliness, and was in the habit of 
referring to it in the coolest and most 
indifferent -manner, for all the ,world 
- though she was speaking of someone 
else. 

The only thing connected with herself 
that she was at all proud of was her voice 
—that lovely voice, that was like the warb- 
ling of a nightingale, or the trilling of a 
lark, 80 sweet; so clear, so flexible, 

As to the rest, individually she never 
made an effort to hide her want of looks, or 
to supplement the deficiency by any par- 
donabdie little arts of the toilet. 

She was curiously in lifferent about it, and 
whenever she did turn out well-dreqsed and 
passable looking it was when her mother 
had dressed her, and taken the trouble to 
choose every article of dress, and put it on 
and arrange it with her own deft fingers ; 
and then all Macian would do was to look 
in the , contemptuously regard herown 
reflection, and say,— ‘ 

“My litle mother, what is the 
use of taking so much trouble about me? 
You will never be able to transform your 
ugly duckling into a beautiful, graceful 
swan like yourself! You might just as well 
try to a nigger white, or make a silk 
purse out of our old sow's ear, or expect a 
hawk to turn into a deve. I am content. 
Why can’t you be so too?” - 

And, with a laagh, she would turn away, 
while her gentle mother would h in- 
voluntarily, and think what pride and plea- 
sure she would have taken in dressing up a 
pretty girl who took a natural healthy 
interest in the performance, 





CHAPTER It. 

Mrs. DAVENTRY'S eves were fixed full of 
regret on Marian's red face, when suddenly 
the girl looked up and saw it, 
~ “Well, mother!’’ she queried, gaily. 

Are you admiring my good looks as usual, 
and thinking what pretty surprise you will 
give me in the wey of a new gown ?”’ 

“No, my dear, I was wondering how it is 
be escape sunstroke, sitting as you do for 

ours in that scorching blaze, with next to 


nothing on your head!” 
* The advantages of a thick skull, 
dearest! My cranium has abnormal powers 


of resistance against heat.’ 


here ii ibis i Say. sia 
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** ¥ou will be ill some day, I am sure,’ 
remarked the pretty widow, plaintively. 


** Some day, some day, 
Some day 1 shall nieet him!” 


sang Marian, laughingly, ‘‘ Sufficient for 

the day will be the evil thereof. At any 
rate, yon cannot nd | that I escape sunburn 
and a red face,’ and she tarned, displaying 
a nose, the tip of which was vermilion, and 
a pair of cheeks garnished with scarlet 
patches, that looked as though they meant 
to develop into blisters by-and-by. 

‘*Marian, it is really dreadfal!”’ exclaimed 
her mother in dismay. 

*T know, dear 1 ’’ rejoined the other, com- 
posediy. ‘' There isn’t a decent feature in 
the whole visage, and my head is the shape 
of a Dutch cheese. There is only one merit 
about my appearance,and thatis that I leave 
it as Nature intended it to be. I don’t try, 
as most ugly girls do, to hide my lack of at- 
tractions by plastering my unhappy skin 
with red and white paint, and making up for 
the deficiency of eyelash and eyebrow by 
dabs of blacking.”’ 

‘* I did not mean that,’’ expostulated Mrs. 
Daventry, always needlessly tender of hurt- 
in haw banghte' e feelings with régard te 
her looks, or rather want of them. ‘ 1 meant 
that it looks so sore and tender, quite blis- 
tered... You must really let me put some 
cream of roses on to-night.’’ 

_** Yes, dearest! You shall do just exactly 
what you like,’ replied Marian, with the 
extremest indiflerence and nonchalance. 
** Pat on anything you wish, and I will rub 
it off as soon as I am in bed! ’ she added 
sotto voce. 

* There is the gate,’’ said the widow, as 
as the click of the latch of the rustic gate 
that shut off the wood from the garden was 
heard, ‘* Someone is coming. Can you see ?”’ 

** No, I can’t. see, But I know who it is.” 

e Who? ” 

** Ralph.”’ 

**How do you know?”’ 

“He said he meant coming here this 
afteynoon.’’ 

**Oh! Marian. You knew he was 
coming, and yet—you are so untidy and 
unfit to receive guests.”’ 

** It doesn’t matter, mother.’’ 

** Tt does, dear, really, Run, before he 
sees you, and put on a fresh, clean gown.”’ 


running away and guess the reason. Besides, 
he has seen me so often in an untidy state 
that it would be quitea shock to his feelings 
if he s@w me here in my studio (she always 
jestingly called the garden her studio) in a 
-presentable and ladylike condition, Besides, 
it does not matter two pins with sach an old 
friend,’’ and she complacently returned to 
her sketching, awaiting the appearance of 
the visitor, whose footfall they could hear 
coming nearer and nearer, with great in- 
difference. 

*+ I differ from you,’’ was all the remark 
Mrs. Daventry made. " 

Nevertheless, she was rather more than 
annoyed at this fresh evidence of her odd 
child’s utter disregard for les convénances ; 
for Ralph Overton. was the only child of 
Squire Overton, of Hurst Manor, a rich and 
well-descended man ; and young though he 
was, being just over twenty-one, Josephine, 
with a woman’s keen instinct, had gauged 
the fact that his warm friendship for his 
childhood's playmate, whom he had held in 
his arms a long-clothes’ baby when his own 
regal ey only five, was fast merging 
uto something more serious and more 
tender. 

Josephine felt she had good cause to be 
angry when she considered that Marian was 
not the sort of girl to attract many men, and 





that the man she had attracted by the beauty 
of her yoice was such a lover as any girl 





* 1 could not escape now. He would see me | 















might be proud of, and any woman glad to 
welcome as ason-in-law on his own account ; 
and then there were the broad acres to 
which he was heir to boot, and they were 
not by any means to be despised. 

No one knew that better than the widow, 
who, thongh far from being mercenary, yet 
valned money at its trae worth, and would 
have been glad to see Marian well settled 
and provided for; for she was careless as to 
ways and means, and if left to her own 
devices with but two hundred a-year would 
inevitably come to grief over £ 8. d. 

There »was nothing more for her to have. 
Captain Bellamy’s pension died with him, 
and it therefore behoved Josephine to 
admonish \Marian as: to her untidy dress 
when the wealthy wooer was coming, and 
to do her best to neutralise the effect of a 
dirty blue linen gown and a sun-reddened 
face, nut to speak of a mass of towzled hair, 
and fingers that were adorned with daubs 
of paint tll they resembled rainbows. 

“I am very glad to see you, Ralph!"’ 
she said, rising and going forward to meet 
him with a smile—a light, fairy-like figure 
in a white gown, with khots of pale pink 
ribbons, dainty, elegant, fresh-looking, a 
strong contrast to her daughter. 

*‘ Thanks,” replied young Overton, taking 
the little hand extended, and giving it a 
hearty crush in his huge, sun-browned 
ones. ‘‘l came in by the wicket-gate. It 
is so nuch nearer than going round by the 
road to the front one, and I thought you 
wouldn't mind.”’ 

“Of course we don’t mind, do we, 
Marian ?’’ rejoined Mrs, Daventry, lightly, 
smiling again, and looking altogether too 
pretty, too young, and too small to be the 
mother of the great, untidy girl sitting un- 
gracefully on the campstool on the lawn. 

** Of course, we don't,’’ agreed Marian, 
offering a daubed paw for the young man’s 


acceptance, and dragging it away abruptly 


when he pressed it tenderly, his oyes rest- 
ing on the red, ugly face without any of 
those sigus of disapproval and disgust which 
a lover, under the circumstances, might 
have shown. ‘The boy is privileged to 
come in at the wicket gate if he likes!’’ 

‘* The boy is thankful for small mercies,”’ 
observed Ralph, a trifle pointedly. 

“That is all right,’ declared Miss 
Daventry, as she put a brush in her mouth 
to further facilitate the mixing of some 
colours on her pallet. 

““As he can't get big ones,’’ he con- 
tinued. 

**Small mercies are better than pnone,”’ 
retorted the lady of his love, tersely. 

“True. Still, when one gets the small 
ones, somehow or the other one can’t help 
craving for the big ones!”’ 

‘It is not right to crave for anything. 
That is,’’ she added, sententiously, ‘ im- 
moderately.”’ 

‘*How can a fellow help it?’’ he asked, 
with comical despair and earnestness. 

“A fellow can help anything if he 
chooses,”’ 

**] don't believe that! At any rate, this 
fellow would help a good deal if he could.”’ 

‘This fellow is a goose!’’ Marian told 
him with good uatured, but supreme con- 
tempt. 

‘* How awfully ernel of you to say that!’’ 

“How awfully silly of you to say that I 
am ¢rael,’’ 

**’'You know you are--to me !”’ 

** | know nothing of the sort. 
to you when you are sensible.”’ 

**T want something more than civility,” 
rejoined the young man in low, impas- 
sioned tones, for Mrs. Daventry had re- 
turned to the bower and her book, and the 
young folk were virtually alone together on 
the lawn, with the exception of Spot, the 
spaniel, who was av admirable gooseberry, 


I am civil 
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sun's hot rays, and the hills behind Red- 
brook looked ae eet fone in the sun- 
god’s blaze, while the 1 of the 

that crowned them looked positively 
refreshing in contrast, and pleasant for 
the eyes to rest on and study; only Mrs. 
Daventry was not studying them, nor any 
of the other sweet sights that nature 
unfolded to her careless and ungrateful 
gaze. 

As she sat in her bloomy bower, that was 
such a pleasant, cool retreat on that hot 
June day, she was not studying the hills 
nor carmen. the gaudy butterflies, nor 
listening to the willow wren's dieaway little 
song, nor heeding the bumble bees and their 
more useful brethren. She was simply 
staring straight before her at her daughter, 
who, seated on the lawn in the full blaze of 
the pitiless sun, with only a little silk cap 
perched on her untidy tresses, was sketch- 
ing the house, and oecasionally addressing 
terms of endearment to a brown-and-whitée 
spaniel, who lay panting with protruding 
tongue at her feet. 

Marian Daventry at the best of times was 
not a beauty, and no one could possibly 
have said she was without breaking the 
ninth commandment, and ‘‘ bearing 
witness,’’ but sometimes she looked fairly 
well, when carefully and becomingly 
d - On the present occasion, in a 
crumpled blue linen gown, with dishevelled 
locks, and freckled and sun-reddéned face, 
& man’s little cap surmountiug it all, she 
looked downright vely. No other term 
could be spenee to , and her mother 
sighed as regarded her. 


She, Mrs. Daventry, had been; indeed 
was, @ beauty, for she had only arrived at 
the not mature age of thirty-four, and 
time had leniently with. her. Her 
prey keh at gether as it eg en 
that day, hteen years ago, when u- 
tenant Arthur Daventry, of Her Majesty,s 
ship Calliate, had asked her to be his wife. 
Her eyes were as bright, her figure as 
dence and lithe, her hair of the same 

right corn-colour, 

She had lost nothing of her attractions, 
rather had she gained, for the contour of 
both fi and face was rounder and more 
perfect. And yet, notwithstanding all her 
beauty, she was the mother of as ugly and 
awkward a girl as one would be likely to 
meet with in a day’s march ; and still there 
was a strong resemblance between mother 
and daughter—that queer, comical resem- 
blance that often exists between a very 
pretty and a very plain person. 

Marian’s blunt features were a coarse 
replica of her mother’s; her hair was the 
same colour, only several shades lighter, 
and lacked the burnish and gloss that was 
so beautiful on Josephine’s. Her eyebrows 
were also black, but thick, not beautifally 
pencilled ; while her eyes were green—some 
people called them hazel for courtesy, but 
they were undeniably green—and though 
the same shape and size, and set like Mrs. 
Daventry’s, had no claim to beauty, while 
the widow’s blae orbs were adorable, and 
pat one in mind of all sorts of extravagant 
things, such as summer skies, and azure 
pools, and rich-hued sapphires. 

As Josephine Daventry sat in the bower, 
tuying with a rose, creamy aud delicate of 
tint as her own skin, and stared at her un- 
lovely child, her thoughts involuutarily 
leapt back to that time eighteen years 
before, when Arthur Daventry had wooed 
and won her. 

It had not been a long courtship— 
far from it. Everything had been settled 
and arranged in less than_a month, for time 
pressed, and the groom had to sail away on 
a cruise of two years’ length, and the 
honeymoon had to be limited to a brief ten 
days. How well she remembered her first 
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meeting with him! It was at a dance at 
the Naval. College, to which a ng mar- 
ried fr had managed to catty her off } 
for her aunts, with whom she lived,abhorred 
dances, and thought them sinful; at 
sixteen Josephine Bellamy had néver 
danced with ee Aer save a school com- 
punion. So herdelight at gliding round the 
room with the Navy men, who are prover- 
bially good dancers, may be imagined. She 


was intoxicated with ure, and 
her loveliest. , 
At sixteen, if a girl is any way pretty, it 


i8 not difficult to look lovely; and ft soon 
became apparent that Lieutenant Daventry 
was intoxicated with her beauty. His eyes 
followed her everywhere, and he sought 
her again andagain asa partner, while she 
shyly half encouraged, and half repelled 
him. 

Howeyer, it seemed he liked being re- 

el her. Her coldness was more 
attractive to the young sailor than any 
othe? woman’s fondness, and he svon found 
opportunity to tell her so, despite’ the 
dragon-like aunts, who lived in a perpetual 
State of terfor lest some evil min should 
run away with their beautiful niece, their 

sister’s only child, and thus bring 
down on their devoted heads her father’s 
just wrath. 
was in the Navy, 
too; and as soon as impetuous wooer 
made known, by means of cablegram; his 
wishes.and desires with regard to h r 
ter, the gallant Captain im 
ca back from the Antipodes, where h 
vessel then waa, his full approval and con- 
t. 


sent. . 
So there was a wedding, and Josephine 
was the bride and Arthur pi ie As 
groom; and she became, while stil! almost 
a child, the wife of a man fourteen years 
older than herself, of whom she knew littlé; 
understood, if it were possible, less. 
understanding or not under- 
iperament, his likes 
ttefed little. There was 
Mmoon spent in lovely Devon, 
honey was too new and fresh to be 
y bitterness. Then some 
res anda tearful adieu, 
and the nant was agdin afloat, and his 
young ® again in the custody of her 
severe aunts. 

Bride and bridegroom never niet again 
this side of the silent river. 

Little more thana year after the egy J 
the Calliate went down in a storuy and all 
hands were Jost; and beautiful Josephine 
was left 4 widow, with a wee, girl baby, 
and exactly two hundred pounds per 
annum—all that her husband had to leave 
her. 

She was deeply shocked at his Joss, but 
not so much overcome as the would. have 
been ander different circumstances. After 
all, Arthur Daventry was little more than a 
stranger to her. 

She had known him only two months, 
counting every_day, from the one on which 
she met him tothe one on which he bid her 
a tender and reluctant farewell. More- 
over, she was so young that her feelings 
were not as powerful and strong as they 
became in later years, At thirty-four she 
was much more capable of experiencing a 
deep and devoted passion than she bad been 
at sixteen. 

The greater part of the love had, un- 
donbtedly, been on his side.. She had been 
flattered, as young girls are, by his atten- 
tions and admiration; and then he was so 
handsome ! 

llis eyes were as blue as her own, and his 
hair as bright. Then his figure was weil- 
knit, well-proportioned. He was the inear- 
uation of-manly grace and manly strength, 
and she had never had a lover before— 








indeed, had hardly spoken toa man. That 
is,.« young man! 

One or Srouamey odtethe Were pePnitted 

y padish palton, » vali hemchyeaticone 

» a ntleman, 
of a Calvinistie turn 2 tnind, Sey a a 
gloomy view of the world and its inhabi- 

Gini) thas tll poogle whe dieageeed vith 
plainly all people w! with 
the doctrines and creeds he Pe mi 
would & Warm timé of it Weréafter, 
aud suffer for their sins. 

_ No girls of her were encouraged 
at eset and pha kept up an acquaint- 
ance with two or three school friends only 
with great diffictlty. ~ 

She had few pleasures, and none of the 
freedom and amusement which makes the 
whole joy of a young creature's life. 

What wonder, then, that she accepted 
Arthur Daventry when he implored her to 
become his wife, and gave no thought to 
those dark hours of separation that a woman 

te a sailor must endure ? 

What wondcr that she never thought how 
she would shrink and shiver when the wind 
howled round the house op a winter's 
night, and pe ier hide-and-seek among the 
chimneys, and tore through the leafless 
trees "gee a shrill whistle or a dismal 









monies Of his behalf on 
y nigh tears came to 
8 realised. Her hus’ _ perished in a 
gale, and shé was left at seventeen with a 
‘eat sense of. on in her life. 
eal ¢ # arose, no doubt, from 
UUs bape of his 
, on 0 18 
law’s death, whom he had never seen, 
is intention of giving up the sea, 
down as a country gentleman, 
Ways. os 
ald no ny means bé alarge way, 
tor Ia wer ken & be es ne 
had little besides. 


Howéver, combined with Joséphine’s two 


hundred a year, it proved sufficient to keep 
up & pretty I gs in hire, with a 
big rden full of did shady trees, whose 
g » distorted roots. eomfortable 
seats, a couple of maid-sérvants, an outside 
man, and a little bas fAteon and sturdy 


pony. ; 

Not much, perhaps, all, told, yet quite 
enough to give peppinedt to the three who 
lived at Feriside—for three only it was. 

Neither father nor daughter had said 
anything, yet by tacit consent the Misses 
Straker were not invited to share the 
pastoral home of their brother-in-law, Law- 
rence Bellamy. : 

They would, indeed, have been “ snakes 
in Eden,” and have spoiled the harmony of 
arrangements ; and if they had been asked 
it is doubtful if they would have left Green- 
wich and the neighbourhood of their pet 
parson, to whom they clung with the 
tenacity of limpets or octopi. 

it was in that pretty rose and honey- 
suckle-wreathed cottage that Josephine 
Daventry spent the first y of, her 
widowed jife, and where Marian first began 
to toddie and prattle ; and if the former was 
not exaberantly happy, at any rate, she mct 
witb no fresh sorrow, 

She was not withont-admirers, and even 
lovers, but she steadily refused to receive 
homage and attentions from anyone ; and 
more than one man retired disconsolate, 
wishing the pretty widow was not 60 
obdurate and cold-hearted. 

She devowd herself to her father avd 
child, and had little leisure during the first 
tweive or fourteen years of Marian’s life. 

After that her duties grew Jess, for the 
girl, being clever, read @ great deal, avd 
taught herself, and was skilfal with her 
pencil, and would spend hours at the piano 
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esorsisiag ber olan, whiob, even at bat 
early age, promised 9 be a remarkably Aue 


one. 

They had few yisitors, and did not seek 
to pe th aie oe acquaintances. 
Puey were afl‘in all to each—grandsire, 
daughter, and grandchild. ’ , 
' A chosen few were permitted to intimacy 
at Fupnside, and duly uppreciated the favour 
at its true worth. 

However, it occurred to Mrs. Daventry, 
as she sat in ‘her bower that hot summer's 
day, that.it would soon be necessary to ex- 
tend their circleof friends, for Marian looked 
alarmingly grownup, as she sat there on 
the lawn sketching, and it would be only 
fair to hér that she should mix with other 
folk, see a little of the fun and frolic 
yf the world, have her chance as other girls 
did, 

Josephine, remembering her own com- 
panionless, miserable girthood, was deter- 
mined her child’s should not be like it. 

Trae, Marian was different from the gene- 
ral run of girls. She was less sociable, 
more independent, -was sufficient for her- 
self, not needing companions to make or 
mar her happiness, that is, outside and 
heyond her mother and grandfather, and 
was content to find amusement in sketch- 
ing and sitiging, and seemed to have no 
craving after admiration, smart clothes, and 
heaps of party-going, as most girls of seven- 
teen have, 

Moreover, she was perfectly conscious of 
her own ugliness, and was in the habit of 
referring to it in the coolest and’ most 
indifferent -manner, for all the ,world 
as though she was speaking of someone 


else. 

The only thing connected with herself 
that she was at all proud of was her voice 
—that lovely voice, that. was like the warb- 
ling of a nightingale, or the trilling of a 
lark, so sweet; so clear, so flexible, 

As to the rest, individually she never 
made an effort to hide her want of looks, or 
to snpplement the deficiency by any par- 
donabdle little arts of the toilet. 

She was curiously in Jifferent about it, and 
whenever she did turn out well-dregsed and 
pestle Se it was when her mother 

ad dressed her, and taken the trouble to 
choose every article of dress, and put it on 
and arrange it with her own deft fingers ; 
= Peon: all Macian would do was to look 
in the , contempt ly regard herown 
cohesion and say,--- é : 

‘‘My dearest litte mother, what is the 
use of taking so much trouble about me? 
You will never be able to transform your 
ugly duckling into a beautiful, graceful 
swan like yourself! You might just as well 
try to wank a nigger white, or make a silk 
purse out of our old sow's ear, or expect a 
hawk to turn inte a dove. I am content. 
Why can’t you be so too?” - 

And, with a laagh, she would turn away, 
while her gentle mother would h in- 
voluntarily, and think what pride and plea- 
sure she would have taken in dressing up a 
pretty girl who took a natural healthy 
interest in the performance, 





CHAPTER I. 

Mus. DAVENTRY'S eves were fixed full of 
regret on Marian's red face, when suddenly 
the gil looked up and saw it, 

‘“Well, mother!’’ she queried, gaily. 
‘Are you admiring my good looks as usual, 
and thinking what pretty surprise you will 
give me in the way of a new gown?” 

“No, my dear, | was wondering how it is 
escape sunstroke, sitting as you do for 

ours in that scorching blaze, with next to 
nophing on your head! ”’ "o 

“The vantages of a thick skull, 
dearest ! ody cranium has abnormal powers 
of resistance against heat." 
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re You will be ill some pa I am sure,’ 
remarked the pretty widow, plaintively. 


**Some day, some day, 
Some day I shall nieet him!” 


song Morian, laughingly, ‘‘ Suflicient for 
the day will be the evil thereof. At any 
rate, you cannot na | that I escape sunburn 
and a red face,” and she tarned, displaying 
a hose, the tip of which was vermilion, and 
a pair of cheeks garnished with scarlet 
ese mt that looked as though they meant 
develop into blisters by-and-by. 

‘*Marian, it is really dreadfal!”’ exclaimed 
her mother in dismay. 

*T know, dear | ’’ rejoined the other, com- 

ly. ‘' There isn’t a decent feature in 
the whole visage, and my head is the shape 
of a Dutch cheese. There is only one merit 
about my appearance,and thatris that I leave 
it as Nature intended it to be. I don’t try, 
as most ugly girls do, to hide my lack of at- 
tractions by plastering my unhappy skin 
with red and white paint, and making up for 
the deficiency of eyelash and eyebrow by 
dabs of blacking.”’ 

‘* I did-not mean that,’’ expostulated Mrs. 
Daventry, always needlessly tender of hurt- 
ing ian danghtle’e feelings with régard to 
her looks, or rather want of them, ‘‘ Il meant 
that it looks so sore and tender, quite blis- 
tered.. You must really let me put some 
cream of roses on to-night.'’ 

_ Yes, dearest! You shall do just exactly 
what you like,” replied Marian, with the 
extremest indifference and nonchalance. 
** Pat on anything you wish, and I will rub 
it off as soon as I am in bed! ’ she added 
sotto voce. 

‘* There is the gate,”’ said the widow, as 
as the click of the latch of the rustic gate 
that shut off the wood from the garden was 
heard, ‘‘ Someone is coming. Can you see ?”’ 

** No, I can’t see, But 1 know who it is.” 

sé Who ? ” 

** Ralph.’’ 

**How do you know?”’ 

‘“*He said he meant coming here this 
afteynoon.’’ 

“Oh! Marian. You knew he was 
coming, and yet—-you are so untidy and 
unfit to receive guests.” 

** It doesn’t matter, mother.’’ 

“* It does, dear, really, Run, before he 
sees you, and put on a fresh, clean gown.” 

* LT could not eseape now. He would see me 
running away and guess the reason. Besides, 
he has seen me so often in an untidy state 
that it would be quitea shock to his feelings 
if he s#w me here in my studio (she always 
jestingly called the garden her studio) in a 
presentable and ladylike condition, Besides, 
it does not matter two pins with sach an old 
friend,’’ and she complacently returned to 
her sketching, await the appearance of 
the visitor, whose footfall they could hear 
coming nearer and nearer, with great in- 
difference. 

** 1 differ from you,’’ was all the remark 
Mrs. Daventry made. , 

Nevertheless, she was rather more than 
annoyed at this fresh evidence of her odd 
child’s utter disregard for les convénances ; 
for Ralph Overton was the only child of 
Squire Overton, of Hurst Manor, a rich and 
well-d ed man ; and young though he 
was, being just over twenty-one, Josephine, 
with a woman's keen instinct, had gauged 
the fact that his warm friendship for his 
childhood's playmate, whom he had held in 
his arms a long-clothes’ baby when his own 
arg ste only five, was fast merging 

to something more serious and more 
tender. 

Josephine felt she had good cause to be 
angry when she considered that Marian was 
not the sort of girl to attract many men, and 
that the man she had attracted by the beauty 
of her voice was such a lover as any girl 
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might be proud of, and any woman glad to 
welcome as ason-in-law on his own account ; 
and then there were the broad aercs to 
which he was heir to boot, and they were 
not by any means to be despised. 

No one knew that better than the widow, 
who, thongh far from being mercenary, yet 
valued money at its trae worth, and would 
have been glad to see Marian well settled 
and provided for ; for she was careless as to 
ways and means, and if left to her own 
devices with but two hundred a-year would 
inevitably come to grief over £ 8. d. 

There »was nothing more for her to have. 
Captain Bellamy’s pension died with him, 
and it therefore behoved Josephine te 
admonish \Marian as: to her untidy dress 
when the wealthy wooer was coming, and 
to do her best to neutralise the effect of a 
dirty biue linen gown and a sun-reddened 
face, not to speak of a mass of towzled hair, 
and fingers that were adorned with daubs 
of paint tll they resembled rainbows. 

“I am very glad to see you, Ralph!”’ 
she sail, rising and going forward to meet 
him with a smile—a light, fairy-like figure 
in a white gown, with khots of pale pink 
ribbons, dainty, elegant, fresh-looking, a 
strong contrast to her daughter. 

‘* Thanks,” replied young Overton, taking 
the little hand extended, and giving it a 
hearty crush in his huge, sun-browned 
ones. ‘‘I came in by the wicket-gate. It 
is so much nearer than going round by the 
road to the front one, and I thought you 
wouldn't mind.’’ 

“Of course we don’t mind, do we, 
Marian ?’’ rejoined Mrs, Daventry, lightly, 
smiling again, and looking altogether too 
pretty, too young, and too small to be the 
mother of the great, antidy girl sitting un- 
gracefully on the campstool on the lawn. 

** Of course, we don’t,’’ agreed Marian, 
offering a daubed paw for the young man’s 


acceptance, and dragging it away abruptly 


when he pressed ii tenderly, his oyes rest- 
ing on the red, ugly face without any of 
those sigus of disapproval and disgust which 
a lover, under the circumstances, might 
have shown. ‘The boy is privileged to 
come in at the wicket gate if he likes!’”’ 

‘* The boy is thankful for small mercies,”’ 
observed Ralph, a trifle pointedly. 

“That is all right,’’ declared Miss 
Daventry, as she put a brush in her mouth 
to further facilitate the mixing of some 
colours on her pallet. 

**As he can't get big ones,” he con- 
tinued. 

‘Small mercies are better than none,”’ 
retorted the lady of his love, tersely. 

“True. Still, when one gets the small 
ones, somehow or the other one egn’t help 
craving for the big ones!’”’ 

‘It is not right to crave for anything. 
That is,’’ she added, sententiously, ‘ im- 
moderately.”’ 

‘*How can a fellow help it?’’ he asked, 
with comical despair and earnestness. 

“A fellow can help anything if he 
chooses,”’ 

**] don't believe that! At any rate, this 
fellow would help a good deal if he could." 

‘This fellow is a goose!’ Marian told 
him with good natured, but supreme con- 
tempt. 

** How awfully ernel of you to say that!’’ 

‘How awfully silly of you to say that I 
am ¢ruel,’’ 

** You know you are--to me!”’ 

**] know nothing of the sort. 
to you when you are sensible.’ 

‘**T want something more than civility,” 
rejoined the young man ia low, impas- 
sioned tones, for Mrs. Daventry had re- 
turned to the bower and her book, and the 
young folk were virtually alone together on 
the lawn, with the exception of Spot, the 
spaniel, who was av admirable gooseberry, 
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and never saw more than he ought to do, 
and, better than all, never repeated the 
tender or despairing speeches he heard. 

_ **You can’t have anything more,’’ re- 
joined Marian, brusquely. ‘‘I have told 
you so over and over again.’ 

* And I go on hoping you will change your 
mind over and over again.” 

‘**'You might just as well give up hope.”’ 

**T can’t.’”’ 

** You may have to some day.” 

‘Never! Unless I see you another man’s 
wife,”’ 

** Pooh!’ she laughed. ‘‘ Not likely any 
other man will ever make such a goose of 
himself over me as you have.”’ 

**Why not?” 

. “Look at my eyes!’ in great scorn. 
** Look at my nose, look at my Dutch cheese 
head! Do men, as arule, fall in love with 
a Dutch cheese?’’ 

“Marian, It is you who are a goose 
now!” 

**T don’t see it. 
to love me really.’’ 

“My dear cin, I love you reaily. Why 
won't you believe it? Why are you so ob- 
durate? ’’ 

** Because it is too absurd.”’ 

“Why, you could sing any man's heart 
away!”’ 

” ibly—jast while I was singing. But 
I can’t be warbling all day long. Fancy 
beginning at six o'clock in the morning, 
when I awake, and going on while I take 
my bath and screw up my hair, and con- 
timuing to screech between mouthfuls of 
bread-and-butter and coffee! No, not 
exactly. It would be too ridiculous, and 
the moment I shut my month the spel! 
would be broken, and I should be only my 
plain, unlovable self.’’ 

** The spell has not been broken for me, 
Marian! ”’ he told her, regretfully. 

“Oh, you have known me all my life. It 
is different with you. We aro like brother 
and sister.’’ 

**f don’t quite agree with you there,” he 
remarked, dryly. ‘“' My feelings for you are 
hardly as tame and sober as a brother’s 
would be.”’ 

** Moreover,” she said, suddenly, lifting 
her eyes to him-those sharp, green eyes 
that saw more than the most lovely orbs in 
the world—I don’t believe you know 
your own mind, You can’t!”’ 

** Why not ?’’ 

‘“* Because you are only a boy.”’ 

“I was twenty-two last month! "’ he told 
her with a deeply-injured air. 

‘* Pooh! What's that? Wait till you are 
forty-two, and then see how desperately 
you will adore some woman ? ” 

‘I have no doubt 1 shall. 
woman that I adore now.” 

“Rubbish! Don’t let us talk any more 
nonsense, Mother!” raising her voice, 
and effectually closing the discussion, 
“when are we going to have tea? I am 
actually dying for a cup!" 

** Don't die, my dear, on that score. We 
can have it at once,” and Mrs. Daventry 
touched a little bell that stood on the table 
near her twice sharply; and in a few 
minutes a neatdooking maid came out bear- 
ing a tray, containing the tea equipage, and 
a dish ery high with ruddy strawberries. 

‘‘This is absolutely delicious !"' sighed 
Marian, as she demolished her second plate- 
ful of strawberries and iced cream, under 
the roof of the shady bower. 

“‘T should say it is pleasanter than being 
out there in the sun,” smiled the mother. 

“She is a salamander, isn’t she, Mrs. 
Daventry?’’ remarked Ralph, whd was 
steadily working away at a pile of fruit. 

‘* Yes; I think she is.”’ 

‘** You will have to send her to the Zoo.” 

“As the ugliest ape in the world!” 


Iam too old for anyone 


The same 





laughed the girl. ‘* You will come and see 
me when Tam in the mogkey-houfe ? ”’ 

‘* Yes; but not as a monkey. We were 
talking about salamanders.”’ 

‘* Really ! so we were. You might come 
and keep me company in the monkey- 
house.”’ 

‘I shall be only too happy to keep com- 
pany with you anywhere,”’ he smiled, shily- 

**Good heavens! what an ugly couple 
they are!’ thought Mrs. Daventry, as she 
sat opposite them, daintily stirring her tea, 
for Ralph Overton was the reverse of a 
handsome man, 

He was yery broad and strongly made, 
and not particularly tall, and his great 
shoulders and huge hands and feet gave him 
an ungainly, awkward look, while his face 
did not redeem his figure. His complexion 
was florid to a fault, his hair unmistakably 
sandy, while his light eyes protruded, and 
wore a look of perpetual amazement that 
was highly ridiculous and ludicrous. 

Nevertheless, he was an extremely} 
amiable, honest, gooi young man, and was 
likely to prove a devoted and attentive 
husband. So Mrs. Daventry forgave his 
want of beauty; and thought, in her secret 
heart, that he would be an admirable spouse 
in every way for her ugly duckling. 

“IT don’t want anyone to keep company 
with me,’’ snapped Marian ; ‘‘ and what an 
extremely vulgar expression, ‘ keeping com- 
pany.’--1 might be a scullery-maid, and you 
the ‘ boots’ at a tavern, from the way you 
speak! ’' 

“«T will take the place of ‘boots’ if you 
will be a scullery-maid in the same estab- 
lishment,’’ Ralph told her, as he helped 
himself to another plateful of strawberries, 
love having by no means impaired either his 
appetite or his digestion. 

**Do talk sense,” she cried, angrily, 
jumping up in her usual abrupt, jerky, un- 
graceful way. ‘I hate to have to listen to 
such rubbish. I won’t do it,’’ and she 
stalked away to the house with an air of 
offended dignity, leaving Ralph in a state 
of dismay, with a spoonful of strawberries 
and cream arrested half-way to his mouth, 
that was open ready to receive the tooth- 
some dainty. . 

** My dear boy,"’ observed Mrs. Daventry, 
quietly, when ber daughter was out of ear- 
shot, ** you make a great mistake in speak- 
ing as you do to Marian.” ; 

‘“*Why?’’ he inquired, his eyes more 
amazed than ever. e 

** She does not like it.’’ 

“T can see she does not, Mrs. Daventry, 
and I don't exactly see why she shouldn’t | "’ 
he said, with all the blundering blindness 
of a young man up tothe chin in his first 
bad attack of calf-love. 

‘IT know you don’t, Ralph!’ . remarked 
the widow, assuming a motherlyair. ‘ You 
know I wish you well in your wooing? ’”’ 

** Yes; thanks!’’ and he stretched out a 
great paw, and gave her fairylike fingers a 
grateful squeeze. 

‘*So my advice to you is not to be too 
warm or too devoted, especially in public. 
She is ridiculously sensitive in some things, 
and, no doubt, being plain, she fancies she 
could not be loved lastingly for herself, or 
perhaps, that she might not,retain your 
love, and——”’ 

‘*She would to the last day of her life,’’ 
he interrppted with vehement earnestness. 

‘Possibly, and if she were pretty her 
vanity would make her believe that, and she 
would be much more easy to woo. As itis, 
she can’t credit it. Remember, she is very 
young. She may alter.” 

“]T hope so!” fervently 
Ralph. 

“Steady, unobtrusive deyotion will be 
your best card to play. That will impress 
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her a great deal more than protestations or 
extravagant speeches.” 4 

“JT don’t mean to make extravagant 
speeches!’’ he expostulated, dolefally. 

“Perhaps not. Nevertheless, without 
meaning it, youdo. Take my advice, speak 
in a sensible way to Marian, You knowshe 
is a sensible girl, and old for her years, and 
indulges in a few or none of the frivolities 
of her sex.” : 

**She doesn’t indeed!” he. agreed, 
thinking of the b ue way in which she 
had always snubbed him, so different froww 
the way in which most marriageable maidens 
smiled on and petted him. _. 

‘Therefore you must treat her differently 
from most girls.’ 

a Yes.”’ : 

* Most girls want to get married, she 
doesn’t! She is quite content here with me 
and her grandfather! "’ 

‘*T am not surprised at that,’’ he admitted, 
frankly, glancing round the prim pretty 
garden, and looking at the cottage, that 
was so picturesque and clean Jooking, with 
its thatched roof, twisted chimney stacks, 
white walls, and flower-wreathed porch. 
‘‘ Everything is so charming and homelike 
here, anyone could be contented. The 
Manor is not quite so pleasant.’’ 

“Yet it is ten times as large as our 
cottage |" smiled Josephine. : 

“Troe. Only we have no presiding 
female genius there to keep order and com- 
fort in every department !”’ é 

‘What do you call Mrs. Sparkes?’ 
laughed the widow. 

‘* She is an old nuisance,” rejoined Ralph. 
‘* Takes all the privileges of an old servant, 
and abuses them right roundly. Nothing 
seems to have gone rightly for the last six 
years, since my dear mother died.” 

“She was a terrible loss to you.” 

“Irreparable. The house has never 
seemed homelike since."’ 

“T can well understand that.” 

“That is why I am anxious to get-Marian 
to accept_me+- I want a wife! ”’ 

** You won’t hurry her into accepting you, 
Ralph!” 

ae ay 4 seems wil Peak 

ad tient, my dear boy. 
as " tient as Jacob, if 


“1 would be as 
I thought in the end I should get my 
reward !’’ 

** You may. Patience overcomes great 
difficulties.’ 


“ Then I suppose,’’ he said, reluctantly, 
with a longing glance at the little cottage 
that held his divinity, ‘‘as I have offended 
her, that I had better not stay to dinner to- 
night? ” 

‘1 think it would be better not to do so, 
though you know how glad I should be for 
you to. She is evidently ruffled, and then 
she has to practise to-night. To-morrow 
she goes into Loam to have a lesson from 
Collinson. She likes to be alone when 
practising.”’ 

“Yes. Well, I won’t stop then, dearly, 
though I should like to. you think I 
might drive her into town to-morrow? 

“Better not. She is never inclined to 
listen to anything when she is going for @ 
singing lesson.” 

“YT see! You think I might lapse into my 
old bad style ?’’ wa r 
“<I think it quite likely that you would. 

“* She ought to have a better master than 
Collinson.’’ 

“Yes. We think of looking ont for 4 
better one. Only it is rather diffieult to get 
the big fish to come so far from town.” | 

** Except at exorbitant fees!" put 


Ralph. 

“ Exactly so! We shall have to think of 
some plan by which she can ‘get finishing 
lessons at a less ruinous rate,”’ 

“Yes, Well, good-bye!”’ and after his 
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usnal bearish handshake, the young man 
took his departure, with rather a dejected 
air, going, as he came, by the wicket gate. 





CHAPTER IIl. 


‘* MOTHER,’’ commenced Marian, abruptly, 
the next afternoon, as she entered the long, 
low, antique drawing-room at the cottage, 
where was dim and cool and sweet-~ 
: scented, on her return from Loam, ‘‘ Collin- 

son says it is nO use my going to him any 
more!"? 

‘Why not?”’ enquired Mrs. Daventry, 
who looked the picture of graceful ease and 
elegance as she reclined on a low couch in 
the bay window, where the warm breeze 
blew on her, laden with the scent of new- 
mown hay, mignonette, sweet pea, wall- 
flowers, and other summer blooms that made 
the garden gay and bright. 

sn he can’t teach me anything 
more. He says I ought to go to London an 
have a few finishing lessons from Orsini 
or Trahernerini, or some of these great 


men. 

“ Hear me sing this !’’ she added, quickly, 
proenrSoy the piano that stood open; and 
stumbling on to the stool, somehow or other 
she played the opening bars; and then her 
voice, clear as a clarion, soft, flexible, 
exquisite in every tone and cadence, rang 
out, and throbbed on the sweet, languorous 
summer air. 


“* When love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at my grates ; 
When I hie tangled in her hair, 
And fetter’d to her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 
When linnet-like confined, I : 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my na F 
When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 
Enlarged winds that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty.” 

“How doI render it?’ she demanded, 
Swinging round, and breaking the spell of 
her sweet notes by showing her red, flushed 
face, framed in towzled hair. 

“Perfectly, ZI think!" returned her 
mother, warmly. “It does not seem 
to me that any one could teach you 
much !’’ 

“Oh, yes, they conld,’’ contradieted 
Marian, with convietion. ‘1 know I don’t 
sing with sufficient expression.” 

“IT should never have accused you of that 
fault! ’’ smiled her mother. 

“Perhaps not. You are a prejudiced 
critic, mater mine.”’ 

“‘I don't think so, dear! I always try to 
be just and impartial,”’ \ 

“Then you don’t always sueceed, dearest. 
Love blinds you to my faults. You won't 
see them.” 

“IT certainly cannot see that there are 
any connected with your singing, Marian. 
If I could see them I should point them out 


to you."’ 
Only J am not satisfied, mother. 


s 


“ Yes ! 
I know there are two or three things that a 
thoroughly good master, a great singer bim- 
self, might show me how to improve.’ 

“I don't think you will ever be satisfied 
with yourself, Marian, or anything you do 
—not quite satisfied ’’ 

‘Perhaps not. Only I should be much 
more satisfied with my vocalisation if I had 
a dozen lessons from Signor Orsini. Oh! 
mother! ’' throwing herself on her knees 
beside Mrs. Daventry, and leaning her 
rough, freckled hands, which were liberally 
and unbecomingly displayed by the short 
sleeves of her gown, which she had evi- 


let mie go to town and have some instruc- 
tion from him.” 

**T don’t see how it is to be managed, 
Marian,” replied the widow, seriously, a 
shadow of perplexity falling over her bright, 
winsome face. ‘* You know our means are 
very limited. We never have mach, or any, 
balance at our bankers at the end of each 
year. We have no resources beyond our- 
selves. A stay of six weeks or two months 
in London would cost a considerable sum, 
without the lessons ; and, of course, Orsini 
would charge fifteen shillings or a guinea 
for each lesson !’’ 

“The expense of the lessons need not 
trouble you, mother,’’ cried the girl, 
quickly. ‘‘I have saved ten pounds, 
which will be ample to pay for them, I 
am sure.”’ ‘ 

‘* How have you managed tosave so much, 
my dear? You don’t get a great deal of 
pocket-money.”’ 

TI have been saving everything I pos- 
sibly could for the last two years—every- 
thing you or grandfather gave me at 
Christmas, or on my birthday. You know 
I don’t care much for dress, or ribbons, or 
things of that kind most girls spend so 
much on,”’ | 

‘* I know, dear! '’ agreed Mrs. Daventry, 
giving the hands on her lap a gentile little 
pat. ‘* Noone can say you spend much on 
your toilet,’’ 

- No, I don’t care for smart gowns. 
~-I should so like the singing lessons.”’ 

“What is it you would like, dearie?’’ 
one ty a bluff, breezy voice, and Captain 
Bellamy entered the room, seeming to bring 
with him an odour, a soupgon of the salt 
waves on whose crest his gallant ship had 
s0 often borne him. 

**Marian wants to go up to London and 
have some instructions from Signor Orsini!’’ 
explained his daughter. 

“The deuce she does!’ exclaimed the 
old man in his dismay, for he had a holy 
horror of towns and cities, and always felt 
stifled and caged ia them. 

“J don’t quite see,’’ continued Mrs. 
Daventry, calmly,‘* how it is to be managed, 
though I should like her to go, as she wishes 
itso much. Of course, I cannot leave you, 
and I well know that you hate town, so I 
should not think for an instant of entailing 
such an infliction on you. But if there was 
anyone in London to whom she could go for 
a month or two, where she would be well 
cared forand happy without us——’’ 

‘“*] should never be quite happy without 
you and grandad,’’ interpolated Marian, 


quickly. 

** Tshould be willing to let her go.”’ 

** Yes, yes, my dear, certainly!’’ agreed 
the Captain. 

** Do you know of anyone ? ’’- 

‘+ Let me think,’’ and he leant his head on 
his hand, and put on his considering cap. 
“ Are there not some cousins of yours who 
live in town?” edie 

‘Yes, to be sure. My cousin, Kate Wil- 
loughby, now Mrs. Paul Parfaiter.’’ 

‘© Do you think Mrs. Parfaiter would have 
Marian as a boarder for afew weeks ?’’ in- 
quired Josephine, while Marian's eyes fixed 
themselves eagerly on her grandfather’s 


But 


‘ace. 

* Well, I don’t know,” he began, dubi- 
ously. ‘She is not very young, and she 
never was famed for agreeability. As a 
girl she was cantankerous, and as an old 
woman I expect she’s a caution. Some- 
thing like your aunts, Josephine. You 
know the style! "’ 

‘¢' Yes, I know,’’ responded Josephine, 
making alittle wry face. 

«I shouldn't in the least mind her being 
disagreeable,’’ cried Marian. ‘I shouldn’t 
see very much of her. I should be engaged 





dently outgrowii, 6h the other's lap, “ do 





“TI don't think she'd let you practice,” 
laughed Bellamy. ‘ Your do, re, mi would 
drive her mad, going on at all hours of the 
day.’’ 

‘** Jt doesn’t drive you mad.”’ 

*“T am used to it. Makes all the differ- 
ence in the world.” 

“Is she rich? ’’ inquired Mrs. Daventry, 
pulling Spot’s ears playfully. ‘' Fanny 


‘though it seems, I really know nothing 


about these cousins of ours.” 

‘*T don’t fancy she is very well off. They 
live in Gower-stveet, which is not a par- 
ticularly fashionable place now, and Par- 
faiter lost a good deal over Egyptians.”’ 

“Then perhaps she might not object to a 
little addition to her income ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps not. I can’t say. She is a 
curious womdn, and one never knows how 
to take her.’ _ 

“‘The best 'thing I can do, then,’’ said 
Josephine, ‘‘ is to write to her, and ask her 
if, to oblige me, she will consent to receive 
Marian into her house for a little while.” 

‘** Yes, L suppose it is,’’ agreed the Cap- 
tain, rather doubtfuily. 

“* Mother, what a dear you are! ” whisp- 
ered Marian, giving her a hug. 

“* What is their number in Gower-street?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Daventry, rising, and going 
over to her davenport, which, like herself 
and all her surroundings, was pretty and 
elegant. 

“Three hundred they were living at when 
I last heard of them.”’ 

‘*T will try that number,’’ and aeccord- 
ingly a letter was dispatched to that 
address, and the answer awaited with con- 
siderable anxiety by all, though outwardly 
Josephine was as calm and collected as 
usual, for it was not often she allowed any- 
thing to ruffle or disturb her gentle, well- 
bred, ladylike calm of demeanour. 

Two days later the expected letter arrived. 
It was written in a crooked, angular hand 
that was difficult to decipher, und was 
worded in a formal old-fashioned style. 
Still, it set forth with a certain amount of 
stilted cordiality that the writer would be 
giad to welcome her young consin fora 
stay of some wecks in her house in order 
that she might prosecute her musical 
studies ; and that no remuneration would 
be required or accepted beyond what 
would just defray the cost of her meals. 
Mrs. Parfaiter svating that the narrowness 
of their income prevented them from 
receiving her entirely as a guest, as they 
would wish to do. 

She farther stated that a young man, a 
cousin of her husband’s, Bertram ..Blissing- 
ton, already lived with them, and an aunt 
of her own, so that another addition to the 
family circle would in no way annoy or 
disturb them. , 

Marian was delighted at the receipt of 
the letter, and her mother wrote a grate- 
ful note of thanks to Mrs. Parfaiter, while 
all the captain did was to wonder how old 
the aunt was, and whether she was likely 
to rival old Parr! 

Preparations for Marian's departure wero 
hurried on, and as she <did not carea 
bawhbee about her clothes, she was ready to 
go at the end of four days. On the evening 
before she left, young Overton came over 
to bid her adieu. 

He looked particularly dejected and 
gloomy. To his fond and youthful imagin- 
ation this was the end of all things. The 
gir) he loved was going to town, where she 
would meet with smart, stylish, well-set-up 
fellows, who had plenty to say for them- 
selves, and who knew how to say it well. 
Of course, she would be taken with one of 
these London beaus; equally, of course, 
they would all go mad about her and her 

voice. She would be to many of them 





practising, and with my lessons!” 


what she was to him—the beginning and 
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end of everything. He forgot, poor foolish | 
boy, that few men fall desperately in love 
with an ugly woman! “As a rple,the male 
animal is attracted | 
in the female animal. .€ 
exceptions to this rule, 4° 
been madly adored. Then, Jone 
have been of a beauté @t diadle 
an extraordinary something that has held 
captive the affections of the stronger vessel. 
Marian had her wonderful, beantifal 
vole. Still, as she herself said, 2 could 
not always be singing ; and many who met 
her would be unaware that she possessed 
gift, and, indging from her 












any wonderfal 
plain exterior and somewhat ro’ manner 
and ‘ul ways, would be the reverse 


of f. ted. 

“I wish you were not going to town,” he 
grumbled, as he sat beside her in the bay- 
window after dinner, all his misery and 
uneasiness shining plainly in his yee ho 


**Oh, do you?” she rejoined ‘er- 
ently, watehing a bumble bee that went 
oO. 


§* I think it is a very selfish wish."’ 

“I don’t. I want you all to myself, I 
can’t bear the idea ee ee 9 
st ers, of meeting a lot of new 
of ing heap# of new friends. wish 


you would be content with your old onés, 
tried and true.” 


“J am quite content with old | | 


friends,’’ she rejoined, with unwonted gen- 
tleness. ‘It is not to make new friends 
that | am going to London. It is to im- 
prove my voice, as you know.”’ 

** As if that could be improved.”’ he said 
indignantly. ‘‘Is it possible to improve 
the warbling of the nightingale, or the 
lark, to gild refined gold, or paint the 
lily? Nothing could improve your voice !” 

** You are ting quite poetical and 
enthusiastic |” she laughed. At any 
rate, Ralph, I shall not find such a warm 
admirer anywhere as you are.” 

‘‘No, I am saré you will not. Oh! 
Marian don't forget me. Love me a little, 
only a little. I will be content with small 
mercies. Indeed I will.’’ 

‘“* My dear Ralph, am only going away 
for two months. To hear you bewail my 
departure une might imagine 1 was going 
for at least two years !’’ 

** Anything may happen in two months,” 
he sighed. 

‘Of course. We may.all be dead and 
buried by that time, or the moon may have 
turned into green cheese !*’ 

** That is not what I mean! I fear the end. 
I know this visit will change you.” 

“Possibly I may not be quite such a 
country bumpkin when I return as I am 
now! 1 hope I shan’t be.'’ 

** Don't say that you wish to change,” he 
implored, 

‘**T should like to, in some respects,” she 
retorted. “There ig room for improvye- 
ment. I might shed my skin like a snake, 
and start a new one with advantage |” 

**T am quite content with the skin you 
have.”’ ‘ 

“Shows your bad taste. You are not 
progressive, like the rising generation.”’ 

“Come. I will sing to you,”’ she added, 
rising and going over to the piano, and 
eon a Spice of malice she chose, ‘‘ Good- 

ye.” 

And with the ominous words, ‘‘ Good-bye 
for ever !’’ ri in his ears, the yo 
man went back to his own home a h 
times more dejected and wretched than he 
had been before. 


oe 


CHAPTER IV, 
ALTHOUGH it was a bright sunny afternoon 
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most unpleasant. 

‘*T shan't enjoy pany! an atom ontside 
Se palier as sie nab taopeel wakows ¢ eae: 
d cab. a ’ 

ae house, blinds whereof 


were not of the whitest and freshest, nor the 
windows of the cleanest, and she alighted. 

The quaint old Queen Anne door, with a 
way of a knocker, was 


° by an y woman, whose face was 
reverse © or pleasant, and 
who was a a tate to Mrs. Daven- 


— trim, well-trained young country 
maid. ‘ 

In response to Marian’s query for Mrs. 
Parfaiter she, without u a word, con- 
ducted the new arrival into a dim, dark- 
room, that had a faint, 
musty sort of r hanging about it, like 


chair was a small, slight woman, between 
fifty and sixty, with a thin, sallow face, and 
curiously long head, which was surmounted 
by a@ mass or — of jute aap that was 
badly put on, and differed our to the 
tresses banded closely to the forehead in 

plaint that head and 
hair belonged to two parishes. 

Her dress was a rast k cashmere, 
and frilis-of yellow cambric were pleated 
into the neck, and fell like “dog Toby” 
frills over the lean hands. 

She got out of the 
Marian entered, and going up to her, 


ar You must be Marian Daventry! I am 

Anne Parfaiter ! ’’ . 

' * Yes,” returned the girl, in her usual 
brupt fashion. ‘‘ You expected me to-day, 
suppose? "’ : 

“Yes. Your mother wrote me that you 
would arrive this afternooon, and I ho 
you will be comfortable and happy while 
you are with us.’’ 

‘Thank you,’’ said Marian, casti a 
dubious look on the heavy horse-hair 
covered furniture, the worn carpet, mas- 
sive side-board, and dingy curtains, that 
were in striking contrast to the bright, 
light modern prettiness of the things at the 
Cottage ; and, besides dull and old- 
fashioned, the room lacked that exquisite 
clean freshness that characterised -Mrs. 
Daventry’s miniature dwelling. 

‘* Of course, it will be very different‘from 
the country,’ remarked Mrs. Parfaiter, who 
noticed the glance, ‘‘ But the only way, my 
dear, to get over what-is not “ean to you 
in life is to take as little notice as possible 
of what annoys you, and make the. best of 
Ta 
‘*Qnite so,’’ agreed Marian, smiling 
slightly. h 

“ And now,’’ said the little, old lady, 
briskly, ‘* you had better come up to your 
room, Yoa willwish to change your dress, 
and indulge in ablution after your journey,” 
and she, in her turn, glanced at the girl's 
crumpled tweed gown, that was anything 
save suitable for the hot June day, and at 
her heated face, adorned with one or two 
prime London smuts. f 

‘* Yes,”’ suid Marian, shortly. 

*¢ We dine at seven,’’ Mrs, Parfaiter told 
her, as she led the way up.an oaken stair- 
case, the balustrades and rails of which 
were elaborately carved, ‘‘ so you will have 
a full hour to rest and unpack in. We as- 
semble in there,” nodding towards a large 
room which they were passing, the door 
whereof stood open, and showed that it was 





when Marian arrived in London, the place 
looked aull and miserable to her country- 


grand with the ghostly eur of a by 
age, and that the had once been 


big chair as 


a om a, ot 
dirt, “‘a quarter before that hour. Will you 
have courage yourself, or 
shall Toome and fouth fonts? 

“*Y will come ou. 


ate 
Shoe te} 





However, the room Mrs. Parfaiter took 


dingy purple anging 


i there was 


h and 
a good deal more polished floor than stripe 
of carpet to cover it, ever, she did not 


stop to criticise much. os Ae 

She rapidl threw off her 1B, » Wil 

saul apy, Sapa. and tok ot 
thin | ne : 

oe Nay; eat 

a caye B at " 

she. sat looking out of the window, 


clock 
shelf warned her that it was time to descend 
to the ghostly room with the , where 
the Parfaiters *‘ bled '’ before dinner. 

She felt none of the trepidation that most 
young girls would have felt as she turned 
the handle and went into the drawing-room. 
There were four people there—Mrs. Par- 
faiter, a short, stout, elderly man, with 2 
bald head and an amiable smile, 9 very old 
woman, who was sitting in an arm ebair 
propped up with pillows, and who seemed 
afflicted with the palsy, for her head w: 
from side to side unceasingly, and last, 
though not least in the girl's eyes, the very 
handsomest young man she had ever seen. 

Mrs. Parfaiter introduced all to her, and 
she found the handsome youss oe Mrs. 
Parfaiter’s nephew, Bert: Blissington. 
She looked at him keenly, and found he 
was regarding her with equa] attention ; 
and for the first time in her life her eyes 
dropped before a man’s gaze. Sbe found it 
impossible to encounter, unflinchingly, the 

lance of those bright blue eyes, bright and 
bine as her mother’s pretty orb. 

He made some casual remarks to her, 2nd 
then devoted himself to Mrs. Salaman, the 
old aunt, for whose benefit he was graphi- 
cally describing a comedy which he had 
seen the night before; but when dinner 
was announced an attendant appeared and 
supported the old lady down to the dining- 
room, while Blissington gallantly escorted 
his hostess, and Mr. Parfaiter gave his arm 
to Marian. Blissington sat directly oppo- 
site the latter, and during dinner she had 
plenty of opportunities of observing him, 
of which she took advantage, for he searcely 
addressed a single word to her, devoting 
himself to the elder ladies, and she felt 
annoyed with herself for 'eing attracted by 
him, 

Bat he looked so aristocratic, so elegant 
in his evening dress—for she learnt from his 
conversation that he was going to a «party 
later on—his hair was so glossy, his eyes 
so bright, his complexion so fresh and 
healthy, though not in the least florid, like 
Overton’s, and his a ° mo pt 

in and again she stole a a ’ 
Sranitatiy resolved to sketch that beautiful 
face, for she was an enthusiastic admirer of 
beauty. 

She adored her mother because she was 
lovely ; she would go into raptares over * 
handsome horse, a ae bird, 4 

o 





delicately-coloured flower. artistic 
part of her temperament was strongly 4p- 
pealed to by anything beautiful. 
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Being ugly herself, irredeemably and 
hopelessly 80, she worshipped physical 
loveliness in others, and Ralph Overton's 
want of looks was the probable cause 
of her of him. She conld not bri 
herself to consent to forge a chain whic 
would tie her for life to a man as agly ag 
herself. She would rather be free and at 
liberty to study anything charming that 
came within her reach. 

As shé looked at Bertram’s boyish, ani- 
mated face, and listened to‘his easy, fluent, 
entertaining conversation, she began to 
realis® how it was that women fell despe- 
rately and madly in love, and were ready to 
give up anything and everything for the 
object of their ration. 

However, shé did not see much of this 
Adonis d the first four days of her stay 
in London. © season was at its hoig' 
and he had more engagements than he coul 
accept, 

He only dined in Gower-street one other 
evening, and that was the fifth after she 
arrived. After dinner, Mrs.  Parfaiter 
having gone upstairs to see that ber aunt 
was comfortably tucked up and arranged 
for the night, and the gentlemen being still 
in the dining-room, Marian, feeling a little 
dull and sorrowful, went to the piano to 
solace roger Sarg some Jog wy sh was a 
first time she sung in the eve , ab 
Sieiadten had not heard her. The song 
she chose was ‘‘ Adieu ! ” 

She had never sung with such intensi 
and power before, perhaps because she 
never felt. before as-she did that night. All 
the wild, deep feelings that lay but half- 
awakened in her heart made her voice 
quiver, and often with exquisite pathos; 
and when she struck the last chord she was 
startled by a ‘Thank you!’ jast at the 
back of her, and turning, she saw it was 
Blissington. 

‘*Forgive me for intruding!’’ he said, 
bending his handsome h over her. ‘I 
heard you singing downstairs, and could 
not resist coming up to hear better. It does 
not often fall to my lot to hear such a voice 
as yours out of the profession!’ 

‘* You are very kind,’’ murmured Marian, 
blushing an uncomfortable crimson, and 
feeling very much pleased, despite her em- 
barassment. ‘t 

‘Is it really true that you have come u 
to town to take lessons ? my? uncle has tol 
meso. Only I can’t credit it!" . 

“Yes. It is qaite true.” } 

“But, pardon me, | have heard most of 
the famous singers of the day, both publie 
and pipes and fail to see where a yr te 
room for improvement in your singing !”’ 
remarked, as he dropped into a chair beside 

r. 


“Mr, Collinson, my master at—Loam, 
ht I lacked. expression.” 

cacatly: *f thouglt.gour rendering’ of 
ear P if.your re 
‘ Adiea * quite perfect.” . 

“Thanks! "’ mattered the girl, feeling 
exuberantly pleased. “i 

““Whom do you think of going to?” he 
inquired, interestedly, for being intensely 
fond of singing, he found himself sudden} 
much interested in this ugly, countri 
girl, notwithstanding her red face and ill- 
made frocks, that had at first shocked and 
displeased his fastidious taste. 

“Orsini,” st ee 

“A first-rate man. One of the 
teachers we haye.’’ eh 

‘So T have been told," she said, recover- 
ing her usual cooluess; “*and I should like 
very much to have lessons from him, only I 
don’t think it will be possible.’ 

“HES as ebara fab i 

(2) omuch eng t now. He 

hes only two mornings in the week dis- 





| daiipatk and then the lesson would have to 


be at the rather early hour of eight.” 

“Surely, that is not too early for you, 
country bred?” smiled handsome Bertie. 

** No, L should not mind that; only,’’ with 
ae ge reluctance, “ there is another draw- 

e ” ‘ 

_“*May I ask what it is, or will you think 
me rude? "’ 

“He wants five-and-twenty shillings 4 
lesson!" said Marion, }ugubriously, blurting 
it out abruptly, ‘‘and I can’t afford that,” 
thinking of the saved ten pounds that she 
had thought would do such wonders—obtain 
so much. 

“That certainly is a heavy price. How- 
ever, I know Orsini. In fact, he is a 
ee sme friend, and, as I once did him a 

indness, he may consent to teach you for 
less if I ask him todo so. Shalll?”’ 

**Oh, yes, will you, please?’’ exclaimed 
the girl, eagerly, looking with fresh 
veneration at this wonderful young man, 
who, in addition to his other virtues, 
seemed to know everyone in the great 
world of London who was worth knowing. 

** With pleasure; and, as my reward, I 
shall ask you to sing to me whenever you 
ean.” 

‘*I shall be very pleased to sing to you.” 

** Will you give me one more now ? I wish 
T might ask for an unlimited number; but, 
unfortunately, Iam due at Lady Churton’s 
at ten, and must not linger long or I shall 
be late.”’ 

‘* What shall I sing?’’ she asked, half 


aay 3 

** Won't you choose something yourself ?’’ 
he returned, ‘‘ as I do not know the gems of 
your repertoire.”’ 

And, thus adjured, she sang Shelley's 
beautifal ‘* Love's Philosophy,’’ set charm- 
ingly to music by Salaman, and did it full 
justice, and Blissington left reluctantly, 
after having made her promise to sing to 
him on the following evening—a promise 
which she willingly made. 

And the next afternoon behold this female 


‘cynic was busy with needle and thread 


trying to convert the grenadine gown into 
something a little stylish, and more like 


worn by the women in Hyde Park, 
whither Mrs. faiter had taken her to see 
the fashionable world disport itself. 


She brushed her rebellious locks for a full 
half-hour, and twisted them up in an elabor- 
ate and somewhat tidy fashion, and stuck 4 
silver pin through the coils, and slipped 
on a solitary silver bracelet, and actually 
pinned a rose that she bad purchased that 
morning in her bosom, and descended to the 
drawiny-room, with that bosom fluttered as 
it never hid been before in all her seven- 
teen years. , 

Blissington was there as usma) in evening 
; for it was an affectation of this 

society’ young man never to sit down 
to dinner in anything save correct swal- 
low-tails, and he immediately be to talk 
her—a proceeding very diferent from 
cool ignominy her that had gone 
before. 
took her down to dinner, and chatted 
agreeably the whole time, and fol- 
lowed her up to the drawing-room imme- 
diately after the meal was finished, leaving 


j 


his. uncle, who was just a trifle too fond 


of the full and flowing cup, alone at the 


board. 

_“Thave come for my treat,” be began, 
playfally. ‘‘Is it too soon after dinner to 
ask you to sing to me?"’ the blue eyes look- 
ing down into hers, with bright inquiry in 
them. 

** Oh, no.”’ 
**You are not inconvenienced by any- 
ig of that sort?”’ 
** No. Collinson told me I was too young 
for anything of that kind yet, and too 


strong to feel the wear and tear of much 
practice as most women would,’’ she 
retarned, nervously, looking through her 
songs. 

‘That is fortunate. Hard work affects 
most voices.”’ 

‘Tt may mine when I am older,’’ she told 
him, naively. 

“JT am going to be very rude and ask 
your age. Will you mind telling me”? ’’ 

** Not in the least,’’ she replied, frankly. 
** 1 was seventeen last month.’’ 

‘So young as that!’’ he exclaimed, con- 
siderably surprised, for she looked older. 
**Then your voice willimprove. It will be 
glorious when you are twenty!’ 

*“T hope so,” she said, shyly, sitting 
down at the piano. 

** Shall 1 begin now?” she asked, with a 
swift glance up into the handsome face 
above her. 

** Please do,”’ 

And she commenced and went on from 
song to song as he bade her for over two 
hours, and he, shutting his eyes and lean- 
ing back in a comfortable chair, fancied 
himself in Paradise listening to the angels 
singing, as the beautiful notes rose and 
fell and throbbed passionately on the balmy 
air. 

Only when he opened them he would in- 
voluntarily give a little shiver as his eyes 
fell on her face, and realised that, as far as 
looks were concerned, Miss Daventry was 
anything save an angel. 

From that evening Marian and Blissing- 
ton became fast friends. She forgave hiw 
his early indifference to herself, and he was 
strongly attracted by her great gift. More- 
over, he was as good as his word, and used 
his influence with Orsini, so that the famous 
master not only reeeived her as a pupil 
twice a week at a reasonable and con- 
venient time, but did so at less than half 
the terms he had asked her. 

How Bertie managed it was a mystery to 
her, and she was not the sort of girl to seek 
to unravel it, 

She simply took the goods the gods pro- 
vided in the shape and form of singing 
lessons from a great teacher at a moderate 
rate, and was thankfu) for them. 

More she did not want to know, though 
she was deeply grateful to Bertie for 
what he had done for her—grateful in 
a ama intense way that he little 
recked ‘of. 

He was certainly very kind to her. He 
gave up many of his own engageménts, and 
procuring tickets for all the best concerts 
and the opera, took her to them, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Parfeiter, who was always 
ready to do anything the young man asked 
her, once her elderly relative was safely 
tacked away. j 

lt was a new experience to Marian, 
and a very pleasant one. . She worked 
hard all day at scales and new songs, 
but at night it was delightfal to go to 
the gaily-lit halls, and hear first-rate music 
and vyocalisation, accompanied by an ex- 
tremely handsome young man, who was 
all respectful attention and devotion, 
and who paid her the most flattering com- 
pliments. ; 

It was sweet to her vanity; and deep 
down in that rough, frank nature there 
must have been a big vein of vanity, for she 
liked his compliments, longed for them, laid 
herself out for them, and rejoiced when they 
were paid to her. ~~~ 

He told her all abont Rimself and his 
success—how at the age of fourteen he had 
been left an orphan, and came up from ‘he 
country to live with his uncle in the old 
house in Gower Street—how he had early 
gone on ’@hange, and how every specula- 
tion he dabbled in proved successful, and 
filled his puckets with money. 
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**¥ have made a clear eight hundred a 
year,” he said, one sultry night, as they sat 
by the open window watching the starlit 
sky, “‘and I think that is not bad for a 
fellow of twenty-seven !’’ 

“YT think it is very good,’’ ventured 
Marian, admiringly. 

‘* Many men double my age have not made 
as much.” 

** No, indeed,’’ 

“*T think now I shall cut itall. It will be 
the safest plan. If 1 stay on a member of 
the house I shall be tempted to gamble with 
my little fortune, for, of course, you know, 
it is nothing but gambling?” 

**Oh, isn’t it?" ejaculated the girl, quite 
ready to believe anything he said. 

** No. Then I may lose all. Hight hundred 
a year is quite enough for me. I have no 
very expensive tastes.”’ 

“You go out a great deal,’’ observed 
Marian, shrewdly. ‘‘ That must be expen- 
sive, I think!” 

** Yes, it is. But I don’t care fér society 
really. I have become very tired of it. Had 
too much of it, I suppose.”’ 

“Too much of anything is good for 
nothing.”’ 

‘Exactly so. A surfeit of good things 
clogs one's palate, and brings a distaste for 
those things we once prized. Moreover, I 
was born and bred in the country, and I 
have a lingering and insurmountable desire 
once more to live amid green trees, and 
fields, and flowers.” 

**'That is only natnral.’’ 

“Perhaps the longing has become deeper 
since you described your home to me. {t 
must be a rural Paradise!’ with an envious 


sigh. 

**It is delightfal, I think, and 1 hope you 
will come and see it some day.” 

** There is nothing I should like better.’’ 

‘*My mother will be very glad to see 
you,’’ she told him. 

** And I am all anxiety to see this pretty 
young mother you have so often spoken of, 
What with her romantic history and her 
beauty she must be most interesting,”’ 

‘*She is,’’ agreed Marian, warmly, feeling 
none of that jealousy with Pegard to her 
mother that she might have with any other 
woman had Bertie Blissington shown interest 
in her, or a desire to see her, and admire 
the beauty he had heard praised. 

And so it came to pass that it was an 
understood thing between the young people 
that he should spend his autumn holiday at 
Loam, and it reconciled Marian to leaving 
town, which she did after a prolonged stay 
of three months. 

The night before she left she sang for 
Bertie, and when she finished the two young 
people, being alone in the room, and the 
young man carried away by the beauty of 
her melodious voice, stooped down, and 
throwing his arm round her shoulders, 
kissed her, murmuring,— 

** Marian, I shall never be able to exist 
without your siaging. You will have to 
become my wife!’’ and Marian muttered 
some incoherent words of assent, feeling 
translated to the seventh heaven at the mere 
thought of becoming his wife. 

However, ‘‘ prudence came with the 
light,’? and the next day the young man said 
nothing further, and bid heran ordinary fare- 
well at Victoria, whither he accompanied 
Mrs, Parfaiter to her off on her ‘home- 
ward journey. 





CHAPTER V. 


MARIAN was warmly and affectionately 
received by her mother and grandfather, 
and was very glad to see them, though not 
Raiph, whose round, surprised eyes, and 
florid face were about the first things she 
saw on Loam station, 








——, 


The parting with the other one had been 
too recent for her toany way relish young 
Overton's presence. 

It reminded her of whathad been, and she 
only wished to remember what was. It did 
not suit her present frame of mind to have 
him dying and sighing at her side, and she 
snubbed him unmercifully, to his great dis- 
gust and extreme alarm. 

Mrs. Daventry soon saw that her child 
was changed, and was not long in discover- 
ing the reason of it. 

Her frocks were no longer crumpled and 


tossed, and devoid of ribbons, collar, cuffs ; } 


her hair no longer fell in a towzled mass on 
the nape of the neck, and strayed into her 
eyes ; it was tidily arranged, and far more 
becoming, and the widow noted she took 
eare of her complexion, which a residence 
in town had certainly improved by toning 
down its vivid hue, Her manners, too, were 
léss abrupt and jerky, and she tried to be 
womanly and gentle. 

‘*Some man has been talking to her!"’ 
thought Josephine. ‘‘Il wonder who? She 
does not seem to have seen ahyone save 
Orsini, Parfaiter, and that boy, his nephew. 
It can’t be either of those, I should think. 
Still, who can it be? Surely she can’t be 
in Jove. She is not the sort of girl for that. 
Jt is only her natural feminine vanity that 
has been awakened at last, and with ita 
natural desire to look well and please 
others.”' 

Josephine was wrong in her supposition. 
Marian was in love, and very madly in love, 
too. Bufshe said not- a word about her 
passion to her mother, though she spoke of 
the object of in a casual way; and told 
how very very kind he had been to her, 
what he had done for her-with Orsini, how 
many places he had taken her to, the entrée 
to which she would never have got without 
his good offices, and enlarged upon his suc- 
cesses on the Stock Exchange, and his 
present weariness of London and gay London 
life, and his desire for green fields, rippling 
brooks, and other rural and rustic things. 

‘* Do you say he is fond of shooting?”’ 
asked her grandfather, one bright morning 
early in October, when she had been back a 
week or ten days. 

‘*He told me he liked it immensely, only 
had few opportunities of indulging his 
liking.’’ 

**We might give him a chance of indulg- 
ing it down here,”’ remarked Bellamy, look- 
ing at Josephine for approval of his sugges- 
tion. 

** How ?’” inquired Mrs. Daventry, while 
Marian listened eagerly. 

‘Overton has asked me to shoot his 
covers next week and bring another gun 
with me, so I thought we might ask Par- 
faiter’s nephew down to stay with us for a 
while, or indeed as long as he likes if agree- 
able to you both?” with a look at his two 
dear ones! ‘‘ for, by Jove, I think the boy 
has been more than kind to our little girl, 


and I should like to show Anne that I appre- | 


ciate the ready way in which she received 
our little girl into her house,”’ 

** Yes,’’ assen Josephine, with a quick 
glance at her daughter, who, however,having 
mastered the first shock of surprised de- 
light, looked unconcerned. 

** We have a spare bedroom.”’ 

** Yes.” 

‘‘T™hen what do you say, ty dear, to 
having Blissington as a guest? Will it be 
quite agreeable to you his being here ?’’ 

** Quite,” returned the widow, cordially. 
**T shall be very pleased to show civility to 
one who has been so kind to Marian,’’ 

And so the letter was written and des- 
patched to Gower-street, and still the girl 
breathed not one syllable to her mother of 
her feelings with regard to Bertie, nor told 
of those few whispered words that had 





——— ee 


changed her life to the glowing beauty of a 
love-poem. 

Something kept her silent—an undefinable 
feeling that she did notanalyse. Perhaps it 
was that she did not feel quite certain of 
the affections of this handsome young man, 
and realised to a certain extent that he had 
been earried away by an unreal impulse on 
that evening when he had asked her to be 
his wife. At any rate, he had done nothing 
very loverlike since, beyond writing rather 
a formal letter,‘and sending a book which 
he promised her. 

Still, the memory of those few passionate 
words was very sweet to her. She thought 
of them every day, and repeated them 
softly to herself almost hourly; and hugged 
her wild passion for him closer to her heart, 
and kept it warm in that sacred mai¢en 
shrine. 

Bertie Blissington was in anything save a 

temper the morning on which he re- 
ceived Captain Bellamy’s note of invitation. 
He had assisted at a gay bachelor dinner 
the night before at the Duke’s Club, and 
as a result..had a headache, and felt blue 
and feverish, and the reverse of amiable or 
agreeable. 

He cursed the footman pretty roundly 
when he brought him a score of letters, his 
shaving water,and an intimation that it was 
eleven o’clock, opprobrium which the man 
bore with unruffled equanimity as he pre- 
pared his master’s bath, and arrariged other 
things necessary for his toilet. 

‘*A dozen bills,’’ muttered the young 
man, crossly, turning over the letters, 
‘half as many invitations, which I shall not 
aceept; and, halloa! here’s one from my 
little nightingale, and another from Loam ! 
1 wonder who that’s from ?’’ and he tore it 
open hurriedly. 

‘“Humph!’’ he muttered, when he came 
to the end of it. ‘* That looks like business. 
1 suppose she has told them that nonsense 
I talked to her,”’ and then he read Marian’s 
letter. 

lt was not very long ; in fact, it erred on 
the side of brevity, and it was chiefly urging 
him to accépt the invitation to the Cottage 
for ‘‘ the of his health,”’ &c., &e. 

Through the simple little letter ran a vein 
of passionate love, which the young man, 
reading with hasty indifference, did not 
see ; and he thought ita bit of a bore that 
she should want him to go eighty miles to 
see her, notwithstanding the strong induce- 
ment of popping at the partridges and 
pheasants. 

‘« Suppose she considers herself engaged 
to me? Whew! Whata mess to have got 
myself into-for a few foolish words ? What 
demon of mischief possessed me? I shan't 
be able to call my soul my own! Never 
know what will be wanted or expected of 
me. Women are such curious, uncertain 
creatures! However, 1 shall hear her sing 
again, and that will be an undeniable plea- 
sure. I believe the little girl really likes 
me, thongh I take it she will be capricious 
like all her sex, tie me to her apron string 
one day, and the next tell me to go to 
Jericho! Only I’m afraid she won't do the 
latter. Half wish she wculd! Best to go 
down,. can't well get out of it. Fortune 
may favour me, and set me free! ”’ and hav- 
ing indulged in this soliloquy, he rose and 
dressed himself, preparatory to inditing an 
epistle of acceptance to Captain Bellamy. 

A few days later Bertie was on his way to 
Loamshire, and, on alighting at Loam sta- 
tion, found Marian waiting to greet him, 
accompanied by an elderly man, who was 
‘bearded like the Pard.’ He shortly dis- 
covered this was his host, the Captain. 

They were soon packed into the little pony 
phaeton, leaving Blissington’s luggage and 
other impedimenta to be brought on by the 
servant, and were bowling along country 
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lanes, between hedges where the black- 
berries hung in ripe, tempting clusters, and 
where the trees were still green and 
well-leaved, and the sun shone over all, 
throwing a golden glamour around that 
brought back -memories of the departed 
summer. 


“ What a pretty cottage!" exclaimed 
Bertie, as they came in sight of Marian’s 
home. 

“ Yes; and inside it's comfortable, too!” 
said the Captain, as Marian brought the fat 
pony to a standstill with a dexterous turn 
of the wrist before the porch, now wreathed 
with the blood-red leaves of a creeper, that 
pean and twisted in graceful laxuriance 
over it. 


As the young man followed Marian into 
the pretty hall he caught sight of a fair, 
beautifal woman, in a simple grey dress, 
that showed off her lithe figure admirably. 

She came forward to meet them, holding 
out her slim white hands, and to his 
astonishment, Marian said,— 

“This is my mother, Mr. Blissington !"” 

“T need not tell you how glad I am to see 
you!” said Josephine, with an adorable 
smile, that showed her white teeth and 
many dimples, and made her look ten times 
more girlish than when her face was in 
re 


pose. 

* You aerereey a "4 stammered the 
yo man as he shook hands, too much 
oulabed to say more. 7 

Marian had often spoken of her mother, 
and. deseribed her as pretty, but Bertie 
was quite unprepared for so much youthful 
loveliness and grace. 

With that slight flush of excitement on 
her cheeks that made her beautiful eyes 
glow brighter, and her crowning glory 
of golden hair, she looked ten years 
younger than she really was—little more 
than a girl, in fact, and not at all like a 
matron, and the mother of that ugly young 
woman, who sat ide her in such an 
ungracefal attitude, and made such an 
excellent foil for her brilliant good looks. 

“You will be glad of a cup of tea after 
your journey!” said Mrs. Daventry, as 
oa began to manipulate the old Salopian 
cups. 

“Very glad!’’ agreed Bertie, eagerly, 
inwardly swearing at himself for Seams 
so dazed, and appearing such a fool, 
as he thought he must by reason of his 
silence. 

“Did you have a pleasant journey?” 
she continued, ing on him, quite 
unconscious of the effect her personal 
charms had had on him, and only intent on 
being agreeable to this young man who had 
been kind to her child. 

“Very, thank you! The train was a 
remarkably quick one! ’’ 

“It is not a long journey from town.” 

‘No; not at all ; and the scenery all the 
way is charming! '’ 

“We have some very pretty bits of 
scenery in the ‘immediate neighbourhood ! 
We must show them to you. If -you sketch 
at all, you will find them worthy of your 
pencil,’ 

“I sketch very little; still, I shall be 
delighted to see the pretty places.’ 

“You will come across a good many of 
them out shooting. Squire Overton’s estate 
is famed,’’ 

“That will add to the pleasure of the 
sport." ° : 

‘ Yes ; undoubtedly.” 

‘‘Have you been singing much?’ he 
asked Marian, as she handed him a cup of 
tea, wrenching his eyes away from her 
mother's winsome face with an effort. 

“Yes ; a great deal.’’ 

.“‘T hope you will let me hear you to- 
night.’’ 





“Yes ; I will if you wish it.” 





‘*I do, very much I have been longing to 
hear you again. Your daughter has a won- 
derful voice, Mrs. Daventry !"’ he went on, 
addressing her as an excuse to look at her 
again without radeness. 

*‘T think she has improved greatly since 
her last visit to London. Orsini must be a 
eapital master. I was vain enough to think 
there could be no improvement in her sing- 
ing, but, though I am no judge, I can hear 
the difference now. Her style is much more 
finished ! ’’ 

**Yes; no doubt. There is no one like 
Orsini !’’ and then Captain Bellamy came 
in, and the conversation became general. 

** How very lovely your mother is!’’ said 
Bertie, in a low tone, to Marian that even- 
ing, as he sat beside her at the piano, his 
words for her, his eyes fixed on Mrs. Daven- 
try’s delicate profile, that the light of the 
lamp, near which she was sifting, threw out 
im strong relief against the red velvet 
cushion her head was leaning against. 

He could gaze without fear of being de- 
tected by her, for she was reading, and 
seemed absorbed in her book. 

‘Yes, is she not?” rejoined the girl, 
warmly—not jealous, not even suspicious of 
the feeling that had already taken root in 
the young man’s heart. ‘‘I think there is 
no one like her | ’’ 

** And you think rightly, he rejoined. “I 
have never seen a more perfect face, nor a 
sweeter expression,’’ and then he asked her 
to sing again, and listened to her notes, and 
studied Josephine’s face, and felt perfeetly 


happy. 

The visit ho had rather dreaded seemed 
likely to prove far more pleasant than he 
had anticipated. 

Every morning, or nearly every morning, 
he went out with the captain, and tramped 
with him and Ralph, and sometimes the 
squire, after the partridges and pheasants, 
in the afternoon coming back somewhat 
weary to the cosy fireside in the parlourand 
a hot cup of tea. Then later on there was 
dinner,al ways well-dressed and well-served, 
and with charming accessories of cobweb- 
like glass, shiny silver, and a profusion of 
flowers, and above all, his hostess’s lovely 
face. 

He began to realise what home was after 
he had spent «a week at the Cottage, 
and began to long for a place of his own 
just like it, and, it must be admitted, for 
Josephine too. 

Poor Josephine! She knew nothing of her 
child’s mad infatuation for their visitor, 
oe: the hopes she nourished in regard to 
him. 

She was quite unaware that any tender 
words had ever passed between them, and 
from their manner wi :n together no one 
would have guessed that they had once been 
on the verge of becoming openly declared 
lovers, that one still desired that it should 
be so—in secret. Marian was proud, and 
her pride came to her aid in this the first 
trial of her young life. : 

For a few days after Bertie’s arrival at 
the Cottage she had been wild with sup- 
pressed joy—ready to sing, laugh, dance, be 
ag Cope the gayest of Heaven’s creatures. 

en came a dark day when she suspected, 
and then a still darker one, when she knew 
intuitively by the light of her own feelings, 
that Bertram Blissington loved her mother 
—that she was no more to him than the 
merest stranger who passed him in the 
strect. 

What pen could describe the feelings of 
this young, passionate creature when she 
discovered this, to her, doubly horrible, 
fact ? 

She was fiercely angry, first with herselt, 
for having stooped to love, and then with 
this man who had played with her—who 
had amused himself for a brief while only to 


pass her by, forget her utterly whon a fairer 
face shone on his path, and—oh, horror !— 
this fairer face was her mother’s—her 
mother’s ! 


A sharp pang of anguish rent her heart at 
the mere thonght. How dare he lift his 
eyes to her mother—this boy, who was her 
junior by half-a-dozen years or more? It 
was horrible! His audacity deserved to be 
punished severely, and ought to be punished 
by the object of his affections. But how 
could that be done ? 


Who was to tell her that Bertram Blissing- 
ton had had the audacity to lift his eyes to 
her—to love her ? 

It seemed to the girl like sacrilege for 
any man to look with passionate eyes on 
that widowed woman, who had so long 
devoted her life to her only child. 

It would have to be prevented at any cost. 
It would never do for her to know that 
this young man had dared to do such an 
awful thing. Yet how was it to be pre- 
vented ? » 

Marian did not know, as she looked across 
the lawn, from the bower where she was 
sitting to the flower beds near the house, in 
which flourished the chrysanthemum trees 
that Mrs. Daventry was rifling. 

She was not alone, No! Beside her stood 
Bertie, holding a pretty rustic basket, into 
which Josephine put the autumn blooms she 
nipped off. 

He was bending his head down, that 
bright head that had so oftea bent over her 
at the piano in the old house in Gower 
Street, and was laughing and talking in an 
easy, happy fashion, that pained the jealous 
creature watching them inexpressibly. 

There was something so familiar, so 
reciprocal, in their gestures and manners. 
They seemed to understand each other 
theroughly, to be perfectly happy in cach 
other’s society, as though they wanted 
nothing else tn the worid, and it gave 
Marian a double stab, for she seemed to 
have lost lover and mother at one blow. 

‘“How can I stop it?’’ she groaned, and 
then a shadow fell athwart her, and Ralph 
Overton stood before her 

‘* What are you soliloquising about, 
Marian ?”’ he asked, as he shook hands, and 
retained hers in his grasp. 

‘* Nothing !’’ she responded, shorily, 
ready to vent her rage on the first object 
that came to hand, and would brook 
bullying. 

“Oh, you were, dear! I heard you say 
you wanted to stop something,’’ said this 


foolish and devoted young man. ‘‘ Let me 
help you!’’ 

‘You should never listen!’’ she ex- 
claimed, savagely, ‘‘eavesdropping is a 
mean, low, abominable habit that anyone 


ought to be ashamed of. How you have the 
coolness to own to it I can’t understand |! 
Most people would have the grace to be 
ashamed of such a performance.”’ 

“Bat I couldn't. help it!’’ he expostu- 
Jated, rather surprised at her bitterness 
and anger. ‘‘It was quite unintentional. I 
wouldn't listen to anything you did not 
wish me to hear for the World. I thought 
you would hear my footfall on the path. I 
made noise enough; but I suppose you 
were engaged at looking’ at the pretty little 
comedy being played over there.’’ and he 
nodded towards Josephine and Bertie. 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded 
Marian in awful tones, fixiug her light blac 
eyes on him severely. 

‘* Why, don't you see? Don’t you under- 
stand ? ’’ 

** No, I do not.’’ 

** Blissington ‘is head over heels in Jove 
with your mother, and I, for one, wish him 

luck in his wooing. For do you know, 
farian, when he first came down here, I 





thought he had come after you, and J was 
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utterly wretched. He is such an awfully | to him to be no whiter than her rounded 


handsome fellow that an ugly devil like I 
am would not stand a chance against him. 
Now I know it is all right, that he is sweet 
in another quarter, and that I shall have 
and keep my darling all to myself!’’ and 
he looked at her a trifle idiotically, tender- 
ness giving his surprised eyes a vacuous 
kind of look. 

‘* Ralph Overton,’ cried the girl, furi- 
ously, rising to her feet and confronting 
him wrathfully, ‘‘I have never given you 
eredit for much intellect, still I did not 
think until to-day that you were an absolute 
imbecile! And be good enough not to 
associate my mother’s name with any man's. 
I forbid you! Do you hear? 1 forbid you!” 
and turning, she stalked out of the bower 
to the house with the air a of tragedy queen 
that sat ill on her elumsy, ungainly figure. 

*‘ Whew!” whistled Ralph, gazing after 
her retreating figure in blank amazement. 
‘*T wonder what it was I said that offended 
her so? It wasn’t atl about her mother, 
though that might have rfled her a bit. 
Good heavens!"’ he added a moment later, 
as a light seemed to break on him. ~* It 
can't be that she cares for Blissington! No, 
no. Iean’t, I won't believe that/ It can't 
be. And yet, why should she beso annoyed ? 
Heaven knows she doesn’t care for him, for 
he is as mad about her mother as @ver man 
has been over a woman. There is no hope 
for her with him—not even a small corner 
of his heart for her. Poor child!’’ Even 
in the midst of his own grief and perplexity 
Ralph could find time to pity the girl he 
loved, and it was with heavy footsteps and 
a still heavier heart that he retraced his 
steps to his own home instcad of going into 
the cottage as he intended. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MARIAN walked straight into the house. 

** What a fool I have been,'’ she muttered, 
angrily, ‘‘since everyone seems to have 
seen my folly, and have thought he came 
down here on my account. I am rightly 
humiliated. To think that such aman as he 
is would ever have dreamt of loving such a 
thing as lam!’ with scathing contempt, as 
she caught sight of her reflection in a 
mirror in the. hall. ‘‘ What an idiot I was 
to think it for a moment! And yet,’’ with 
regretful tenderness, ‘‘ he did say he could 
not do without me, that be wanted we for 
bis wife! A moment of folly. That was all, 
and I took it seriously, like the poor fool I 
am! Well, I can set him free from even the 
shadow of a tie, as far as | am concerned, 
and the sooner I do it the better.'’ So 
tossing her hat on toa chair, she went to 
the drawing-room, where she knew he was 
alone, for her grandfather was out, and her 
mother had gone upstairs to remove her 
garden hat and gloves. 

The girl could hear her singing in a light- 
hearted fashion in that sweet, low voice 
that was not without its attractions, and @ 
curious pang shot through her heart, the 
first of many and many an after-twinge, for 
she realised that the woman singing over- 
head, though her senior in years, was her 
junior in every other respect, and her 
superior. 

The drawing-room looked very cosy, with 
the curtains drawn and the firelight gleam- 
ing aud dancing on the pretty furniture and 
dainty nick-nacks. There was the pleasant 
smell of freshly-cat flowers, and a general 
air of homelike comfort, combined with 
elegance that was very attractive and 
delightful. 

Before the fire, full io its blaze, lounging 
ina low, easy-chair, was Bertie Blissing- 
ton, and in the fingers of his right hand he 
held a spray of white chrysanthemums that 
Josephine had given him, and that svemed 











throat. 

He looked up in rather an annoyed 
fashion as Marian came in, for she gene- 
rally made her entrée in a noisy fashion, 
and in that was very different from her 
mother. 

Bertie admired Josephine’s movements, 

at were languid, slow, and full of grace, 
while Marian irritated him by her , ar 
violent actions and gestures, that were 
wuee like a rough boy's than a young 

"s. 

wever, he did not display any of the 
irritation he felt, only looked at her 
gerne as she came and stood before 

im. 

** You are alone ?"’ she remarked, appar- 
ently aimlessly. 

* Yes,”’ he assented, ‘‘for the present. 
Mrs. Daventry will be down in a few 
minutes to give me the cup of tea I am long- 
ing for.” 

‘Don't long for it too much,’’ she said, 
bitterly, ‘for you will be disappointed 
and not get it.’’ 

“*[ don't think I shall be disappointed,”’ 
he replied, with a littlesmile. ‘‘ There are 
very few things that I set my heart on that 
I don’t have.’ 

“You are one of the lucky ones,’ she 
told him, enviously. 

** Perhaps so,’’ he rejoined, indifferently, 
contemplating the spray of white flowers 
tenderly. **‘ My Iuck is not complete yet, 
though.”’ 

That speech reminded her of the waplea- 
sant task that Jay before her. 

“Mr. Blissington,’’ she an, formally, 
not looking at him, but into the red depths 
of the blazing fire. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said, quickly lifting his eyes 
from the flower, struck’ by something 
2 her tone, and fixing them on her sombre 
ace. 

‘*] want to say something to you.”’ 

‘Yes. Iam all attention.’’ 

** You—you once said something to me,’’ 
she went on, a pitiful, falter in her usually 
even tones, ‘‘ that may—make yon think I 
consider you bound to me. Bat that is not 
the case. You are quite free! I—I think 
we made a mistake. We—we—have little 
or nothing in common, and we should never 
be happy together—so—so—please consider 
the words unsaid |” 

“You really mean this, Marian?’’ he 
asked, rather eagerly. 

** Yes, I really mean it!’' she responded, 
in a dull kind of way, though more firmly. 

‘* Well,”’ he said, after a short pause, and 
his words fell on her ears like a knell, the 
knell of love, and hope, and happiness, 
**] think rhaps you are right, and take 
@ very sensible view of the matter. I don’t 
think we should get on well together as 
husband and wife. We shall be better as 
friends.”’ 

‘Yes, better as friends,’ she repeated, 
mechanically, her stiff lips hardly framing 
the words. 

** You won't let this make any difference 
to our friendship, or the good feeling exist- 
ing between us, will you?” he asked, a 
trifle anxiously. 

** Certainly not,’’ she said, slowly, as she 
moved towards the door, eager now to be 
away from this man whom she loved so 
wildly, madly, hopelessly, and whom she 
knew adored her mother. ‘It shall make 
no difference.”’ 
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And then she escaped and went up to her 
room, and gave way to a perfect storm of 
tears, passi. hours of bitter anguish 
alone, stricken to the art? core by the 
po she loved far more than any other on 
earth. 

Josephine, coming downstairs a few mo- 
ments later, hardly noticed her child's 
absence. She was well-used to Marian’s 
erratic, uncertain ways. . 

If she thought about her at all, which is 
improbable, “her mind be occupied by 
pleasanter thoughts, she ed that 
she had gone over to Hurst with Ralph, 
or to pay a visit of condolence to some be- 
reaved or bed-ridden gammer or gaffer in 
the village. 55 

All unknown to Mrs. Dayentry Bertie 
Blissington had become very dear to 
her, had crept into her life, “and made 
the best part of it, though she would not 
have owned it even to herself, much less 
anyone else, 

Nevertheless, she was conscious thai 
it was a -pleasure to her to see him 
sitting there by her fireside as if he had 
a tight to do so, and as though he found it 
pleasant. 

‘‘It is warmer and pleasanter in here 
than ont in the garden,” she said, as she 
eame forward with her noiseless tread, 
her grey gown hanging in long straight 
folds to the ground, the fireli ancing 
on her fair, pure face, and leaming 
ruddily amid the threads-of her golden 
hair. 

“Yes,’’ he agreed, rising and drawing a 
chair for her near his own, “now, But it 
has been-a lovely day for October."’ 

‘Delightful. It shortens the winter 
greatly these sunny days. We find it rather 
long in the country,’’ she observed, employ- 
ing herself by. making the tea. 

“Yes. There is not much going on 
amuse ladies.”’ . 

** Unless one hunts.” 

‘‘ Hunting is not fit for ladies. For my 
part I hate to see women in the field.” 

“Sodol,” Mrs, Daventry. ‘ Still, 
Marian hunts, and enjoys it, and I do not 
forbid her.”’ 

“Of coursenot. Still, lam glad you do 
not hunt,’’ and he fixed his eyes on her in a 
way that made the blood mount to_ her 
cheeks, and her heart beat quicker. ‘* Many 
of your tastes and ideas and mine coincide,” 
he went on, drawing his chair closer to hers, 
and bending forward to look into her face. 

“Do they ?’’ she said, in a low tone, 
fixing her eyes on the fire, and avoiding his 

lance. 

“Yes. You know they do. Mrs. Daventry, 
Jose e, you know I—love you!’’ 

‘*Mr. Bi 1’? ghe exclaimed, 
rising in contemplated flight, but his hand 
was on her arm. ‘ 

** Listen to me,” he implored, .as she 
wavered and hesitated, catching her hands 
in his ; and then they stood face to face, her 
eyes downcast, her m heaving atthe 
suddenness of this revelation that come 
upon her—upon her, 4 widow, a mother. 

*T love you,’ he said again, and then 2s 
her cheeks paled he drew her into his arms, 
and held her against his breast, while he 
whispered words of passionate, adoring love 
into her pink ears, ess of her feeble 
effort to free herself from his embrace; an4 
kissed her eyes, and hair, and throat, and 
hands, and only left her lips untouched 
until she should promise to be his wife. 

** Tt have loved you from the first moment 
I saw you—nay, balore. T loved you from 
what 1 heard of you, andnow I re you. 
Be my wife, Josephine, love me ?”’ 

For a minute she yielded to the delight of 
his embrace, and leant against his breast 
with closed eyes, in a trance of ‘delight. 
Then came the remembrance of her ehild, of 
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her widowhood, of her father, and with a| 
gesture of repulse she freed herself from 


her loyer’s arms. 

‘Tt is ys Pra You make a mistake !"’ 
she said, with assumed culdness. ‘‘I can- 
not be your wife,” and without waiting to 
hear avother word she hurriedly left the 
roow 

Bertie felt stunned at first. Her repulse 
of him was so unexpected, and, over- 
whelmed with shame at his andacity, he 
felt inclined to rush out of the house, and 
never sée her again. Then, as he thought 
of her lying on his breast, and her heart 
throbbing against his, he took courage, 
and appeared at dinner, and chatted as 

hothing out of the common had 
happened, while Josephine, thougha little 
pale, was just as suave and graceful in her 
manners as usual. : 

However, she avoided being alone with 
him, and it was three days before he got an 
opportunity of speaking to her again about 
that which lay next to his heart. ~ 

The captain and Marian were a 
hanting. Ralph, having got o-er his saub, 
had ridden over to ride with them to the 
meet, and one of his grooms had brought a 

ir of Kunters for Bellamy and Miss 

ventry to ride, while Josephine and 
Bertie watched them mount from the porch. 

Marian looked absolutely frightful on 
horseback. Her square, high-shou'dered 
figure was not set to advantage by the 
steht a ing habit, while the round, stiff, 





hat ghe wore, made her look villainously 
agly unwomanly. 

“TI Heaven, she set me free of her- 
self,” thought Bertie, as the trio rode off, 
‘ I never could ore married “pe, a been 

appy. I suppose she means ‘or you 
Overton. He is bette veh than am” 
and, turning on his heel, he went into the 
dining-room, where he found Josephine-had 


retreated on the Copertare of the others, 
not thinking be would come there. 


‘“* Mra. Daventry,” he began. at once 
going up to berand standing besid> her in 
a masterful sort 6f a way that made her 
heart quake and yet thrill with de- 
light, “2 9 me you have been very cruel 
to me these last three days !"’ 

“ Cruel, Me. Blissington?” she faltered, 
bending over the flower-vase she was 
arrangiog to hide the blush that rose to 
her face at his words. 

** Yes!. You have avoided me pointedly, 
though you. must have known I was Songing 
to have a few words with you.” 

“*1—I-—did not—know that."’ 

“* T have been miserable because I fear 1 
offended you the other day,’”’ he said in a 
straightforward way. ‘‘I want to beg 
your pardon very humbly, and to ask you 
to let the t love I bear you be my 
spolony ill you forgive me?”’ 

“There is nothing to forgive,” she re- 
plied, with one swift glance at his face. 

re Sag are not angry,’’ he asked, joyfully. 

ae 0." 

** Ifyou could only understand bow much 
J love you,’’ he said, passionately, ‘‘ you 
would listen to me.” 

‘| must not,’’ she objected. 

“Why not?” he arged, drawing a little 
nearer, 

** There is Marian.’’ 

** She need be no obstacle between us.” 

‘Then my age. I am older than you,” 
she urged, feeling the ground giving way 
beneath her feet. 

“As though that need matter! ’’ he ex- 
¢laimed, with fond contempt, daring to 


pass his arm round the graceful figure a 


half-shrank from and half-clung to him 
am getting older every day, and you are 
o y» tag-look ing ; and, moreover, I can't 


murmured, 


first lit on you. You have grown, even in 


“Say rather ‘will not,’ Bertie,’’ she 


“No. Cannot. Thatis the right word. 
I have loved you since the instant my eyes 


the short time I have known you, to be the 
best part of my life! If you were my wife 
Ishould be perfectly content, perfectly 
happy! Happier than I should ever be in 
Heaven! ” 

“Don't say that!" she exclaimed, 
gently. ‘Perfect happiness is not per- 
mitted us here. I feel as though we might 
be punished for such a speech.”’ 

“*Why should we be? We are both 
young. Life lies before us a path of roses 
if we wed! What would our lives be now 
apart?’ looking down fondly into the 
fair-blushing face, that, showed sigus of 
deep emotion. 

** Miserable,’’ she murmured. 

“Then, darling! be went on, passion- 
ately, ‘‘ give me what I crave for! Let us 
be happy whilé we can! Be my beloved 
wife !’’ and he held out his arms; and for 
all answer, she crept into them, and laid 
her head on his breast with a sigh of con- 
tent, while he held her crushed up against 
him, as though he never meant to let her 
go again ! 


(THE END.) 





Facetiz. 


TuacHer : ‘* And why should we endeavour 
to rise by our own efforts?”’ Johnnie Wise : 
***Cause there's no tellin’ when the alarum 
clock wiil go wrong.”’ 

Micut be Worss, — Practical Father 
(angrily): ‘‘ I am told that that young man 
who comes to see you writes poetry.”’ 
Daughter: ‘‘ Y-e-s, father, he does.’’ *‘ Huh ! 
Publishes it, too, I suppose?’ ‘‘ No. No 
one will print it.’’ ‘*Then there’s’ some 
hope for him,’’ 


Mr. C.; ‘* My wife always says the right 
thing at the right time.’’ Mr. Y.: ‘*‘ What 
now?” Mr. C.: ‘* Why, I read in the paper 
the other night that Krupp, the German 
manufacturer, had made twenty thousand 
eannon.”’. Mr. Y¥.: ‘*And what did she 
say?’ Mr. C.: “ Great guns!”’ 

THE ONLY Canses.—Mrs. Dobson : 
** Bridget told me she saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Hobson going to church this morning. I 
wonder what's the matter?’’ Mr Dobson: 
‘Why, either Mr. Hobson has had another 
attack of his heart trouble, or Mrs. Hobson 
has a new hat.” 


AN IRISHMAN’S REASON.—‘‘ My dear 
Murphy,” said an Irishman to his friend, 
** why did you betray the secret I told you?’' 
‘Is it bethrayin’ you callit? Sure, when 
1 found 1 wasn’t able to keep it myself, 
didn't I do well to tell it to somebody who 
could ?”’ 


EVIDENCE OF Stuprprry.—First Partner : 
‘“‘That new advertisement writer is no 
good.’ Second Partner: ** Why?” First 





WHEN you see a young woman making a 
fuss over a widower’s children, it's a sign 
that if she doesn’t soon acquire a right to 
correct them it won’t be her fault. 


VioLENT Exercise.—Wilson: ** You're not 
so stout as you used to be, old man." 
Wheeler: “‘ No. Since lI started to ride a 
bicycle I've fallen off a good deal.’’ 


His Busy DAay.—Quarryman : “‘ Biddy!” 
His Wife : ‘‘ Phwat do ye want now, sure?” 
Quarryman : *“‘ Pour some kerosene on th’ 
firé an’ make it hot, so Oi can thaw out me 
dynamite.” 


Domestic Pgacs Assurep.—Wife: ‘* And 
so you got your life insured for my benefit ? 
That’s lovely!’’ Husband: ‘Yes, my 
dear ; but just remember, if you drive me to 
suicide you won't get a penny.’’ 
A FRIENDLY WARNING.—Floating Shade : 
** Who are you?”’ 
the Angel 
earth.’ Bloating Shade: *“ 
stay overnight 
roost high.’ 


Boy: ‘Wes, sir. It's hard 


thrashes us both."’ 


“Itt sue you for da 
drel!’’ cried old Faddle. 
the wrong tooth.”’ ** Don’t 
about a little thing of that 
the dentist. 
have a new one inserted.” 


MaAenretwoent TRAmING.—Attendant 


seems to be terribly powerfal, sir, com 
pared to your left one.’”’ Bather: ‘* Yes 
ing-house for the last seven years,”’ 


THey CRY 
you ever shed real tears on the stage?’ 





v Witho’s you. 


Beautiful Spirit : ‘* lam 
of Peace, and am fying back to 

ell, if you 
Europe, you’d better 


Harp . Lings.—Visitor: ‘‘ You and your 
brother are twins, are you not, my boy?’’ 
to be twins.”’ 
Visitor : “How is that?’’ Boy: ““Why, when 
dad don't know which of us does a thing he 


» You scoun- 
‘You've drawn 
row so excited 
ind,’” returned 
‘Tt will cost you only £1 to 


(at 
Turkish bath): ‘‘ That right arm of yours 


you see lye done thé carving at my board- 


iN TRAGEDY.—Friend : ‘‘ Did 


Partner: ‘‘ Here’s an advertisement which 
he wrote of our famous Natural Spring 
Water, and at the bottom it says, ‘ Address 
the manufacturers.’ "’ 


AMUSING THE CHILDREN.—Mrs.McShantee 


(triumphantly): ‘‘1 see ye are takin’ in 
washin’ again, Mrs. McProudee!" Mrs. 
MeProudie (whose husband has lost a 


payin’ job): ‘‘Sure, it’s only to amuse th’ 
childer. They wants th’ windies covered 
wid steam, so they can make pictures on 
thim.”’ 


THe Bisnop’s Rerort.—A Bishop once 
took a lady down to dinner, and asked her 
what she thought of his recent sermon. She 
brusquely accused him of fishing for com- 
pliments. ‘‘ Madame,"’ retorted the Bishop, 
with a charming smile, ‘‘ | should never fish 
in a stream so shallow.”’ 


DETERMINATION.—‘‘ It's the only toime on 
earth,’’ said Mr. Dolan, who was struggling 
with a balky horse, ‘‘ that 1 wisht for an 
ottymobile."’ ** Would yez sell) the horse ?”’ 
‘* No, sir! I'd never give in like that. Ud 
hitch the animal up in front of the machine, 
an’ then I'd see whether he'd go or not.” 


Honesty Pays.—Jim: “*‘ Honesty is ther 
best policy, arter all.’’ Bill: ‘‘ How?" 
‘Remember that dog I stole?’’ ‘* Yep.” 
*< Well, I tried two bull days to sell ’im, an’ 
no one offered more’n five bob. Sol went, 
like a honest man, an’ guv him to th’ ole 
lady what owned ’im, an’ she gave me a 
sovereign.”’ ‘ 

Gor THINGS MixED.—Mr. Suburb : ** Well, 
how are you getting along with my artesian 
well?’ Contractor (despondently) ‘* We 
are down five hundred feet and haven’t 
strack rock yet.’’ Mr. Suburb: *‘ Rock? 
Good heavens! You've got things mixed. 
-| 1 told you to bore for water, man—water |! 
:1 Idon’t want a stone quarry.” 


Too LIGERAL.—Wife: ‘‘ Here’s an adver- 
tisement in the paper that you'd better look 
into. It says a man is wanted, and he 
won't be worked to death, and he'll get 


Actress : ‘Often. It’s enoagh to make paid enough to live on."’ Husband: ‘ Says 
even an actress cry to be told, right in the | he won’t be worked to death, eh?’ *‘ Yes, 
middle of a five-act tragedy, that the | and they promise pay enough to live on,” 





manager has skipped with the receipts.”’ 


‘Huh! Some catch about that! "’ 
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Guy Forrester’s Secret. 


By FLORENCE HODGKINSON. 


Author of “Ivy's Perm,” ‘ Dotiy’s Legacy,” “ DorotHy’s HgaRTacue,’’ &e, 





Summary of Last Week's Instalment. 


[Guy Forester has been disappointed in" love 
through his uncle, Lord Munro, having married 
when everyone thought that Guy was the only heir 
to the title and estates. This double disappointment 
makes Guy reckless, and he is on the point of put- 
ting an end to his life when a good angel, in the 
person of Mr. Smith, comes to his assistarice. Mr. 

mith makes one stipulation to which Guy agrees, 
and shortly afterwards Guy leaves England to start 
life afresh in some distant land. The woman who is 
really responsible for Guy’s misfortunes married a 
Mr. Jenkins, but the end of the first chapters finds 
her a penniless widow. Guy is now on his way back to 
England, and for a reason known only to himself ) 





CHAPTER TI. 
Una aT was a lovely day in the depth of 
‘|: | 








{ 





winter; but, be it remembered, 

¥xa, what passes for winter in the 

tee, colonies hardly deserves the 
———— name in English ears. 

At Maryland Islands winter meant that 
you could walk about without panting with 
the heat, and that, provided you took a 
sunshade, you might even ventnre to toil up 
the steep hills in the middle of the’ day 
without any particular apprehension of a 
sunstroke. 

The sky was a cloudless blue—that parti- 
cular shade of blue peculiar to the Southern 
hemisphere; so the countries where, in- 
stead of searching the sky anxiously, and at 
the sight of acloud murmuring ‘‘ Ah! more 
rain ! howtiresome ! ” the slightest dimmin 
of the azure sky leads to cheerfulness, an 
people say ‘‘ it looks as if it might rain,’’ 
much in the tone in which nurses who have 
watched for nights beside patients whose 
one chance is repose, say, as at last the 
breathing becomes more regular, ‘‘ Ah! he 
will sleep now !”’ 

Well, there was not the slightest hope of 
rain on the day we tell of. The sky was so 
bright it looked more like the sky in cheap 
pictures, whose blue is unnaturally vivid. 

The grass was green, because it was 
winter, and carefully watered. The mos- 
quitoes had disappeared, and it ‘would be 
dark soon after five. 

These were the only proofs of the season, 
and as, to the uninitiated eyes, these proofs 
were unnoticed, a stranger to the place, 
seeing Guy Forrester lounging in a hammock 
hung between two trees in the gardens of 
Government House, might have considered 
it was summer time. 

Tt was July, seven years after Emmeline’s 
marriage, and as many week's after her 
widowhood. 

Guy's novel had fallen to the ground, and 
looking at the fair scene before him as one 
whose thoughts are very far away, Mr. 
Forrester was gravely reviewing the story 
of his past. 

He could not do that without, in a manner, 
thinking of Emmeline,since she was so in- 
timately connected with his past; but it 
would have disappointed Kate Carlyle sadly 
to see how swiftly he passed from Mrs, 
Jenkins in his mental survey, and how his 
thoughts lingered longest with the quaintly- 
dressed, old-fashioned lawyer who had come 
to him unexpectedly one November night he 
never could forget. 

‘Old Smith saved my life,” raminated 
Guy, vneasily; “ there’s not a doubt of 

that. Whatever happens to me in the fature, 
Ican never owe any man more than I owe 
him. His faith in me was wonderful! He 
risked his money and his faith on my bare 
word, andI think his confidence has been 
fulfilled,’’ 


Others would have said the same, for Mr’ 
Forrester was out-and-out the most popular 
man in the colony. To his young seeretary 
Sir Joshua owed the success of his rule, 

Guy kad plunged into public life, and 
shown talents for management few would 
‘have guessed lay dormant in his brain. Even 
in the adjacent towns of Australia his fame 
had spread. 

People there thought him far too shining a 
light to be wasted in such aremote place as 
aryieus. Dazzling offers of advancement 
had come to him more than once, 

The Home Government had even sounded 
Sir Joshua as to whether Mr. Forrester 
would accept an independent governorship, 
and the kind old man had pressed the matter 
on his friend. 

_ Guy laughed. 

‘*T shall stay with you till you go home,’’ 
he said, firmly. ‘‘I can never forget your 
kindness to me, but I couldn’t spend my 
life out here ; at the end of your term of 
ofiice I must go home."’ 

\‘* I should not have thought you had many 
ably.” England. Munro treated you abomin- 
ably.’ 

‘* I am not anxious to return on my uncle's 
accpunt, though I have always said he had 
a right to please himself.’’ 

4 Mg whose account, then ? not Mrs. Jen- 


smiled. 

will never believe 1 have got over 
that, Sir Joshua! I don’t think you would 
trust poor Jenkins to my mercy now, for 
fear I should shoot him.” 

“I can’t help feeling curious. Now, if 
‘on accepted this offer,’’ and he touched a 
usiness-looking ‘communication beside 

him, ‘‘ your fortune must be made! ”’ 

**T don’t want to accept anything that 
would keep me indefinitely from England.’’ 

** But why ?”’ 

Guy felt he must give some reason, or 
seem to his good old friend unkindly re- 
served. 

‘*Do you remember my debts? ’’ 

** But you said they were paid.” 

** Aye! by a friend. 1 promised’ that 
friend I would return to England in seven 
years’ time. Whatever happens, I must be 
home next November.”’ 

‘Which just suits me, as I sail in Sep- 
tember."’ 

It was of this conversation partly, that 
Guy was thinking as he lounged in his 
hammock, waiting the return of his ser- 
vant, whom he had sent to fetch whatever 
the English mail had brought for him. From 
the day of his visit to Denmark Hill he had 
never heard a word of Jabez Smith. He 
had sent the strange old man news of his 
appointment, had even written to him more 





than once from his Colonial home, and had 


sent through the publishers a copy of every 
book which bore the name of ‘‘ Golden- 
thread '’ (Mr Carlyle had been quite right 
in his statement, this was Guy's nom de 
plume) to his peculiar benefactor, but no 
“oma of acknowledgment had ever reached 

im. 

**He's a queer old boy!’ mused the 
young secretary. ‘“‘ Sometimes it seems to 
me that half-hour at Denmark Hill must 
have beena dream. I refleeted at the time 
I was paying a terrible price for the money 
to set me free, but I can’t say so far my 
secret has weighed heavily on me. These 
years out here have been of perfect tran- 





quil happiness, save for the perplexity of 


Sir Joshua’s repeated attempts to lure me 
into the bonds of matrimony. I really have 
had a charming time; never did exile pass 
more pleasantly. Something must be done 
now since in less than two months I shall 
have started for England. I think I had 
better write to Jabez, and ask what he'd 
like me to do when I get to England. | 
really feel tremendously nervous when J 
think of it; bat, after all, I daresay it’s 
nothing terrible. Anyway, I must have re- 
membered that but for the old fellow's 
coming to me that November night I should 
have died by a suicide's hand, and that now 
I can look the whole world in the face and 
feel but for those months of folly I have 
done nothing unworthy a Forrester of 
Ardmore. 

** T suppose I shall have to settle in Eng- 
land, but I shouldn’t at all mind another 
term in one of the colonies. “Well, it won't 
depend only on my wishes, Smith's must be 
consulted as well. I suppose a year or two 
at home, and a season in London, will seem 
to him indis le. I wish the next six 
months comfortably over. Ha!’ as a man 
came up to him, ‘Is the mail in, Haw- 
kins ?”’ 

It was, judging from the burden Hawkins 
carried—a h bundle of newspapers, a 
parcel of books, and half-a-dozen letters. 
He seemed to know his master’s habits. 
Bringing a small wicker table he deposited 
papers and books on it, well within reach 
of Guy’s hand ; then giving his master the 
letters he would have withdrawn, but a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him, and 
diving into his grown he produced another 
envelope, which bore neither stamp nor 
postmark, and was very different in appear- 
ance from the letters Mr Forrester was 
even then examining. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; a cablegram. I 
had almost forgotten it.” __ 

We are most of us apt to connect tele- 
Srcoe pully intumngie Waloh nes Soaked 13 

ose y m which are flashed to 
us ‘wires laid ‘beneath the ocean, and 
mostly cost as many pounds as their 
humbler English co do pence ! 

Guy took it up parcpan pee then he 
waited. He was a man of few intimacies: 
his literary pursuits would never need a 
cablegram on their account; his estate in 
Leeny had been left eat ha Mr. Smith’s 
management, and if Woodlake had got on 
perfectly for seven years without a ietter 
respecting it being addressed to its master, 
surely it could not necessitate a cablegram 
now? 
**T had better open it,” thought Guy, 
“but I feel as if it were bringing trouble in 
its wake.’’ ; 

He tore the 
brows, as he ved the sender was a 
lawyer of repute, whose fame was well 
known to him, but with whom he had never 
exchanged a word. 

** Jabez Smith dead; yourself sole execu- 
tor. Return at once, or cable instructions. 
Property immense: over half-a-million !’’ 
Poor Guy! There was nothing terrible in 
this missive, since it only announcefl the 
death of a man well-nigh a stranger to him, 
and whom he had not seen or heard of for 
seven years, 

Perhaps the duties of an executor were 
peculiarly troublesome in- his opinion; 
perbaps he shrank from the responsibility 
involved. Certainly he looked more troubled 
than anyone at Maryland had ever seen him. 
He put the message in his pocket and 
turned to the letters. Three were merely 
business matters, bill of lading of a case he 
expected out, receipts for money sent; 
these he pushed aside, and turned to the 
remaining three, to perceive one was ad-~- 
dressed in the crabbed characters of the 





Smith’s silence, and the embarrassment of 


man of whose death he had just heard. 


open, and lifted his : 
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‘* GOOD EVENING, MR. FORRESTER!’’ AND GUY FOUND HIMSELF FACING A LADY OF TALL, IMPOSING APPEARANCE, AND SMALL, BEADY, 


It was the first communication from one 
who had saved his life, and it was the last 
he could ever hear of the kind old lawyer. 
It had a double sacredness: in Guy's eyes, 
since he knew the fingers which had penned 
it were cold in death. 

The young man besitated a moment, and 
then turned to read the letter from the 
grave; he had no need for fear. 

Jabez Smith wrote to congratulate his 
protégé, He said he had watched Guy’s 
career, and he was more than satisfied ; he 
had trusted him blindly, and his trust was 


fulfilled. The conclusion of the letter, 


touched Guy to the heart. 

“Tam an old man, and I give many signs 
of breaking. It may be, I shall not live to 
see you return—as I know you will retarn— 
next November—that when you reach Acacia 
Lodge it will be to find its master dead. —In 
that case I- you to remember two things 
—that I trusted you as Wry you had been 
my own son ; aud the child I leave to your 
care is the dearest thing to me on earth. 
On her I have cherished the love of a life- 
time ; in my eyes she is simply perfection, 
in yours she may have many faults. If this 
be so be pitiful to her; remember, when I 
am gone, she has not a relation in the world, 
not 4 creature but yourself on whom she 
has a claim. 

‘Make my darling happy, and any ser- 
vice I may have been able to render you is 
amply repaid. One word more. I am a rich 


man, far richer than you have dreamed of, | 


and my money was honestly made, every 
penny of it. I have not left it to the child, 
but to you. You area Forrester of Ard- 
more; I] can trust to you not to see her 
wronged, and you are a proud man. It 

pms to me it would prejudice you against 





BLACK EYES, 


**] would fain live to claim your promise 
and yield up my charge to you, but old age 
is creeping on apace, and I may not last till 
November ; if not, be tender with her grief, 
make her happy, and an old man’s blessing | 
shall rest upon you both.’’ 

Guy felt a tear tremble in his eye as he 
read the touching lines. Of course, he would 
be tender to the orphan girl thus entrusted 
to his care ; of course, he would do his ut- 
most to comfort her. Evidently the third | 
condition on which Mr. Jabez Smith had | 
paid Guy's debts was clear now; he had | 
wanted to secure a guardian for his : 
child when he should be no more. He had 
looked forward to the time when Mr. 
Forrester would be a grave, earnest man of 
seven-and-thirty, bronzed by foreign sun, 
and quite capable of playing mentor, friend, 
and adviser to a young girl. Of course, 
that was it ; but, if so, surely never guar- 
dian had looked more perplexed and anxious 
as ha had of his trust than “did “Guy 
Forrester on being reminded of lis seven- 
year-old promise. 

Poor Guy! He had had his doubts seven 
years ago whether he was not bringing a 
great trouble upon his life; but the free, | 
happy time he had spent out of England, | 
his utter alfsence from all care, all respon- | 
sibility, had omde him at times well-nigh 
forget the promise and all it itivolved. 

**I must speak to the dear old chief,’’ he | 
said to himself, gravely. ‘‘I can't tell | 
him all, but I don’t think he'll stand in my | 
way.”’ 

But the other letters had to be read. | 
Qne with the Ardmore postmark obtained | 
the precedence. -I¢ was from Lord Munro, ; 
and announced the death of his only son, 
Viscount Forrester. The peer told his 








years old. Twin babies had been born in 
the first twelve months of his married life, 
no others had followed them; and since 


| little Lady Dorothea could inherit neither 


title nor estate, there seemed an almost 
certainty that some day Guy would find 
himself Lord Munro of Ardmore. The earl 
wrote that he was ageing fast, that at 
nearly seventy his work was well-nigh over, 
and he urged his nephew strongly to come 
back and make his home at the grand old 
place, which must now, it seemed, surely 
be some day his own. 

‘They all say the same thing,’’ mur- 
mured Guy. ‘*Come home. Now I wonder 
what that is?’’ and he touched the last 
remaining letter. ‘‘I never saw the writ- 
ing, and the postmark being London tells 
nothing at all. It would be strange if this 
be another supplication to return to Eng- 
and.’’ 

It was nothing of the sort. Guy read it 
through with a strange mingling of amuse~- 
ment and surprise. 

** Acacia Lodge, 
“ Denmark Hill. 
** Dear Srr,— 

‘*Grandfather is writing to ask you to 
come home to take care of me. I beg you 
to do nothing of the sort. I am perfectly 
able to take care of myself and him, and I 
have not the least intention of being handed 
over to you like a parcel or portmanteau in 
the helpless fashion in which some girls 
like to be transferred from one male rela- 
tive to another, because they feel incompe- 
tent for the care of themselves, 

“‘So far as I am concerned, you need 
never think a second time of your 
promise to my grandfather. He wanted to 
secure a protector for me, and I positively 


my little one were she known as an heiress. | nephew his youngest child was now six | refuse to have one, I am not a child or 


In return for a slight service you can render us - 
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even & very young woman ; I am three-and- 
twenty, and quite reliable; therefore, I 
hope you will not trouble yourself to come 
to England on my account. Someone has 
sent us a lot of trashy novels, and grand- 
jather says they are by you. I don't 
approve oi fiction at all. To my mind there 
are quite enough books already, but if you 
must write any more, a treatisé on Women’s 
Rights or men’s dejinquencies was much 
more needed. I have every intention of 
embracing a parliamentary career myself, 
and when women are admitted to sit in the 
House of Commons— which they soon must 
be if right and honour triumph, as of coarse, 
they will—I think of representing Camber- 
well, which, no doubt by that time will 
return a@ member of its own. If, when you 
are quite old—men grow old yery soon in 
hot climates, I believe—you are returnin 
to England on business of your own, I 
have no objection to making your aequaint- 
ance, but I firmly refuse to be your 
charge or to submit myself in any way to 
your authority; therefore, to hasten your 
journey to England on my account would be 
the height of absurdity. 
** | have the honour to be, 
‘** Yours truly, 
“ ANASTASIA SMITH." 


Mr. Forrester’s hair rally stood on 
end. Like many more’of his order he de- 
tested masculine girls, and the upholders of 
Women’s prs Pai eh yr sworn foes. on 
was quite ready to hate Anastasia as mut 
as she could desire, and to leave her to 
protect herself; - but .then, on the other 
hand, a promise was a most gacred thing, 
aud the peculiar circumstances under which 
he had pledged himself Jabez Smith to 
vare for his granddaughter made the pledge 
even more binding on his conscience, 

‘‘ How could he do it?'’ muttered poor 
Guy, thinking reproachfally of the dead 
man, *‘* How could he let her grow into 
that ? Why, Ll would have locked her up in 
une room, and kept her on bread and water, 
rather than she should have become that 
awful creature—half man, half woman, and 
the poc™ fellow actually calls her his dar!- 
ing, his poor lonely girl, and admits he 
thinks her perfection! Oh! he must bave 
been mad. IT told him so seven years ago, 
and J am quite sure of it ‘now. 

‘He must be mad,’’ reflected Guy, ‘‘ and 
perhaps Auastasia is too, but that doesn’t 
absolve me from my promise, whatever 
huppens afterwards. I must go home at 
vnce, and come to some sort of understand- 
sng with her.” 

Miss Smith had informed him she was 
twenty-three, and he knew perfectly that 
wardship mostly ceases two years ,before 
tnat age. He was also aware that guardians 
uften rid themselves of distasteful trusts by 
providing husbands for their objectionable 
wards ; but Gay never dreamt ot finding a 
partner tor Anastasia, or of dreaming her 
«ye treed him from his responsibilities. 

Iv was the most dangerous thing I could 
possibly have done; and yet, if the time 
came over again, 1 shoald do just the same ; 
out Jabez Smith might bave infinenced her 
a little, and made his grandchild into some- 
ching decent.” 

Sir Josiua started, when the young secre- 
tary entered the dra’ving-room, and pleaded 
tor immediate leave of absence. 

‘My cear boy, you can’t marry her yet ; 
her husband's not been dead two months! ”’ 

**) don’t want tc marry anyone,’’ said 
Guy, a little savagely. It must be confessed 
suv dusbiid’B remark was mal a propos, ‘‘1 

really CHAR you ane your latyship never 
andy iia@ye an idea beyond wedding 
rings." . 

** { thought when ;ousaid a friend’s death 
recalled you to England you meant Mr. 


“r 





** He isn’nt dead.’’ 
‘“‘T have just read the announcement in 
the Times,’’ said the chief, sagely. 

* Well, I didn’t know it. Sir Joshua, I 
have come into a lot of money, something 
like balf-a-million! and the lawyers say 
they can't get on without me,”’ 

** Good gracious | Half-a-million, and you 
are sure it is not a hoax ?’’ Sir Joshua said, 
sitting down and clasping his hands. 

** Positive ; my, benefactor is the man who 
paid my debts seven years y a 

“‘He must have been very fond of you!”’ 
“J never asked him to be,’ a pe 
thinking a little- bitterly of all that J 
fancy was likely to cost him; “‘ but he was 
a sterling good fellow, and as he’s left me 
executor, and there’s a lot of business to 
see to, I really should like to go home at 
once.’ tn 
**I don't see why you shouldn’t start, by 
the next steamer,’” returned Sir Joshua, 
yee. “Of course I shall mias you 
terribly, but the new Governor arrives next 
week, and I can turn over the hard work to 
him. It won't be much over a month before 
I follow you.”’ § 
‘* A thousand thanks. I shall neverforget 
all I owe to you, Sit Joshua,’’ Rs ma 
‘*It seems to me you owe @ great deal 
more to your unknown friend. By the way, 
Guy, surely he had a name? ”’ 

‘Of course he had,” said Gay, shortly. 
‘* His name was—Smith ! ’’ 

Poor Sir Joshna’s anxiety was sadly tried. 
‘‘ Perhaps he @ beautiful daughter 
who had lost her heart to you, and begged 
him to befriend you ?.”’ suggested the roman- 
tie chief. 

‘* He was a childless widower when I first 
knew him,” retorted Guy, “and I have 
never heard of his changing his condition.”’ 

** Half-a-million of money! You'll be a 
richer man than Lord Munro.”’ 

‘* That reminds me I heard from my uncle. 
His poor little boy is dead, and he wants me 
to come and live at Ardmore.’’ 

““* Hasn't he any niore children ? ”’ 

‘One, a daughter, aged six."’ 

‘*Six!"’ cried Joshua, starting his pet 
project, ‘‘ and you’re three-and-twenty. I’m 
afraid it’s too great a disparity.’’ 

** My dear godfather,” cried Guy, growing 
almost sorrowful in his earnestness, and 
stroking his‘ moustache, ‘‘ won't you believe 
my -olemn word? What object can I have 
in deceiving you? Why won't you trust me 
when I tell you that 1 shall never marry.”’ 

‘* It seems so absurd,’’ 

‘*1t is rational.’’ 

‘* Youmay meet with some charming crea- 
ture and forget all your protestations. I 
believe you will fail desperately in love 
some day.’ 

** Heaven forbid,”’ said poorGuy, with un- 
necessary vehemence. ‘If you live to bea 
hundred, Sir Joshua, you'll never be able to 
seo my wedding ; and as to falling in love, 
if L thought myself capable of such folly I'd 
never speak to a woman again.”’ 

Sir Joshua sighed. 

** Well, my lad, it is your only fault, that 
I can see, and-time may mend it. Anyway, 
don’t let us quarrel, especially now, when 
in a few days we part for such a long voyage. 
I'll let well alone and now introduce the 
subject ; but ] own I shall feel sorry if you 
fall into that woman’s toils again.” 

“Meaning Mrs. Jenkins,’ said Guy, 
lightly, ‘* be easy, Sir Joshua, I never shall.” 





CHAPTER Il. 


It is a long’ voyage from Maryland to 
England, for the islands over which Sir 
Joshua raled are farther from our shores 
than the most distant Australian port; 
besides, al! vessels called at Sydney, ard 





Jenkins ¢’’ said poor Sir Joshua, mildly. 


so that, in spite of all the haste Guy 
Forrester could make, October was half- 
way through, and poor Jabez Smith had 
been in his grave two months and more 
before his heir and executor set foot once 
more on English ground. 

Poor Guy! Seven * exile and no 
familiar smile, no well-remembered voice, 
to bid him welcome on his return ! 

Mr. Forrester thought no home-coming 
could well have been more desolate than 
his own. 

He was heir to half-a-million of money, 
but there was not the slightest exultation 
in his breast as, after a hasty lunch at the 
Charing Cross Hotel, he sallied forth to call 
on Mr. Smith's lawyer, feeling he simp!y 
could not face his strong-minded ward alone 
and unprotected. 

It was about three o’clock when he 
turned into the Temple; a telegram had 
appraized Messrs. Fordred Brothers of his 
arrival in England, and orders had been 
given to show him at once into the senior 
partner's private room. 


Gay tasted first fruits of the venera- 
‘tion wealth compan mands in the obseqious- 
pe oa & clerk who came forward to 
But when he had once through the 
double doors, of green and entered 
the Lar tg cometh alk had no gg a 
think. honours Mr. 
Fordred. An , a e! . ) with 
silvery, hair and a co » patrician face, 
rose to receive him with all civility, but 
his manner was cold almost to frigidity, 
and he seemed eotlened. ny to overlook the 
stranger’s and. 
ys thankful you have returned to 
England, Mr. Forrester. My late client's 
extraordiuary will has made your absence 
pecnliarly unfortunate.”’ 

Guy's simple earnestness disarmed the 
other's prejudice.in an instant. - 

‘*T shall regret all my days, Mr. Fordred, 
{ did not return three months sooner. | 
would gladly have done so had I known 
the poor gid man's health was failing. I 
owed him a debt of gratijude no effort of 
mine could ever ey x, fl 

“ He was a good fellow, shrewd and clear- 
headed. Nothing in his conduct ever sur- 
prised me but his.will. He seemed per- 
fectly to worship his granddaughter, and 
yet he passed her over for a stranger. The 
only mention of Anastasia in his will is that 
he leaves her to your sole care and guard- 
ianship.”’ 

Guy wondered vaguely how much this 
keen-eyed lawyer had been taken into 
Jabez Smith’s confidence. 

‘You may be sure, Mr. Fordred, I shall 
regard Anastasia as a sacred trust, and 
study her happiness and comfort.” 

‘*] am’sure you will try to, J understand 

old triend’s confidence far better now 
lLhave seen you; but I confess at first I 
thought ita mad will. I said to my brother 
what was to hinder your treating tbe whole 
fortune as though it was your own——it is 
your own legally—and leaving that poor 
girl penniless !”’ 

“It is my intention to form a suitable 
establishment for Mr. Smith's grand- 
daughter at once—one worthy an heiress of 
her wealth. Wor myself, I have made 4 
good deal of money lately, and hope temake 
more. My uncle has offered me a home at 
Ardmore, lshall have no need to appro- 
priate Mr. Smith's fortaune.”’ 

Mr. Fordred shook his head. 

‘‘T have known Anastasia pretty nearly 
all her life, and | don’t mind telling you 
she is the last irl to be happy if she thinks 
herself under an obligation (o a. stranger, 
Talk of pride! She seems to me to have 
enough for a dozen girls.”’ 









there was often a detention of some days ; 
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information respecting Miss 


§ 

“Well, though I’ve known her all these 
years, I can hardly describe her. She is 
very ind t and very clever. Her 
most striking point | Ey intense objection 
to any suggestions of love or ma e; 8 
bit of a shrew, you know. Why, 1 kad a 
nephew who admired her, and she turned 
the garden hose on him—she did, indeed. T 
remonstrated with her gfandfather after- 
wards, but he only said the child was quite 

ight to show the young feHow she meant 


o,’ and would stick to it. Now, Mr.} 


Forrester, that’s a specimen of Anastasia 
Smith's’ up-bringing. I don’t believe the 
old man ever crossed her wishes in his life 
until he left her to your guardianship.”’ 

“ She objected ‘to that, then ?”’ 

** Most strongly. I drew up the will, and 
I know the clanse appointing her your ward 
was thoroughly against her wishes.’”’ 

Guy sighed. 

‘* IT suppose she is at Acacia Lodge ?”’ 

“Oh, dear, no! She said Acacia Lodge 
was yours, and she didn’t mean to be in- 
debted to you for a shelter. She is in 
apartments in Bloomsbury.’’ 

‘“‘A very undesirable arrangement for a 
young lady.’’ re 

** | quite agree with you, but I was power- 
less to interfere. You see, Miss Smith is 
not penniléss. She has a smal! income in- 
herited from her mother, and as she came 
into this-two years ago, she can set all 
remonstrances at d ce.” + 

‘She must be detestable! ”’ 

Mr Fordred smiled. 

‘She is most decided in speech and cha- 
racter, bat I don’t think I should call her 
detestable.’’ 

‘I hate masculine women! ”’ 

“Sodo I. Of course, if you wished to 
see your guardianship aided by Miss 
Smith’s marriage, it is trying for you; but 
I frankly confess I don’t believe she will 
ever accept a suitor.”’ 

“She doesn’t get on with men, 1. sup- 
pose ?”’ 

““She banishes them with a high hand; 
but Anastasia’s not a bad sort of girl, I 
assure you, Mr. Forrester. There’s a great 
deal of good in her.”’ 

“So there was in. Boadicea and that 
woman inthe Bible who hammered a nail 
through a man’s forehead—a great deal of 
good in them both, but still hardly thetype 
of feminine excellency one admires.” 

‘** When will you see her?” 


“At once—to-day, if possible. Will you 
escort me? ’’ 
“That is beyond my power. I could only 


gain Anastasia’s promise to see you on con- 
dition that you went alone, and sbe received 
two hours’ clear notice of your arrival." 

‘To prepare for the shock ?”’ 

‘“*To insure privacy, I fancy. She has 
gone in for a great many classes lately, and 
there are a lot of ple in and out.’”’ . 

' “* Will you send word I shall be with her 
at seven o'clock ?”’ 

“You really mean to go to-night ? Better 
have a sound sleep to brace your nerves. I 
Parrcr ge you will find your ward a hand- 

ult 

“IT would rather go to-night. We can 
easily allow Miss Smith the stipulated 
notice, and yet let me be there by seven.’’ 

“ T will send at onee. You will dine with 
me, perhaps, Mr. Forrester, after your in- 
terview with Miss Smith? I am an old 
bachelor, and live over the offices, but I shall 
be delighted to have your company and 
assist you as far ae Tcan im your plans for 
your ward's welfare." 

“Thank you. 1 will gladly t.”” 

He had time nade return to his and 
smoke a ¢ before setti 
undertaking. ry ie iahe 





Guy was not a dandy, but yet he gave a 
lingering glance at his own face in the large 
mirror over the chimney-piece before he left 
the smoking-room. 

Perhaps he was wondering what effect his 
appearance would produce on Anastasia. 

Guy had never been called vain, but he 
knew that his features were of the type 
women most admire—that at Maryland he 
had been known as the ‘‘ handsome sec- 
retary,’’ and that his dark blue eyes and 
rich brown hair had charmed many a girl's 
fancy. 

He was changed. Seven years had left 
their mark upon him. He was now in the 
prime of life, and for a tong while no grief 
or care had touched him. 

He. looked a little graver and more 
thoughtful than his years warranted, but 
otherwise success and prosperity were im- 
printed on bis brow. * 

**T wish it was well over. It’s an awful 
nuisance! Why- couldn't old Smith have 
lived a little longer? He might have made 
his grandchild hear reason ! ”’ 

A cab ratiled him swiftly to Bloomsbury, 
and very soon he was knocking at the door 
of a tall, grim house, not far from Queen's 
Square—a most respectable-looking dwell- 
ing, which quite reassured him as to Miss 
Smith’s present well-being. 

Tt was a lodging-house of a most superior 
type. 

A bey in buttons opened the door, and re- 
plied that Miss Smith was at home. Guy 
felt ready to wish she wasn’t. The nearer 
the introdaction approached the more he 
suffered. 

He was ushered into a large room fur- 
nished in comfortable, homely style. Evi- 
dently it serving its tenant for all purposes 
of treating life, since a kettle on the hearth, 
a pile of pamphlets on the table, and a tray 
of visiting cards, proved clearly that eating 
and drinking, reading and calling, were all 
carried on in the same apartment. 

Guy glanced at one of the books, and 
found it to be a treatise on the higher edu- 
cation of women. 

He gave a groan, and advanced to the fire. 
Here, at least, Miss Smith was womanly. It 
burnt clear and bright, and the hearth was 
swept with minute care. 

** Good evening, Mr. Forrester ! ’ 

He turned at sound of the cold, metallic 
voice, and found himself facing a lady of 
tall, imposing appearance, and small, 
beady, black eyes. 

She looked quite ten years more than her 
real age, and was dressed in a horribly ill- 
fitting black serge, the front protected by 
an apron much stained with ink, 

She seemed well-bred and used tosociety, 
for she bowed to Guy with perfect self- 


.| possession, begged him to be seated, and 


even observed it was thoughtful of him to 
come to see her so soon. 

Guy felt his courage oozing out at his 
finger-tips. 

e idea of his playing mentor and guar- 
dian to this miracle of self-posseSsion was 
absurd. 

He’ decided no letter had ever been there 
than the one in which Miss Anastasia in- 
formed him she could protect herself. 

‘* T was naturally anxious to see you! ” 

She stared at him. 

**Oh! because of my grandfather and the 
promise you gave him! But, of course, it’s 
not binding on you now?” 

Guy looked at her gravely. 

** According to the law of England—ac- 
cording to every instinct of right and 
jastice—my promise is as binding as the 

‘TL uttered it? Have you forgotten that 

, Afiastasia?’’ 

=; wander from the point,’' said Miss 
Smith, shortly. ‘I'd rather keep to busi- 
ness. 
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‘*T am entirely at your orders.’ 

* The late Jabez Smith-———”’ 

** Your grandfather.’ 

‘Don’t talk to a female lecturer of her 
grandfather. It sounds disrespectful and 
oldfashioned !”’ 

‘* | beg your pardon.’ 

‘The late Jabez Smith,’’ continued Anas- 
tasia, ‘“‘ left you an enormous fortune, to 
the prejudice of his own kith and kin. If 
the kith and kin had been a man he would 
have wasted thousands in contesting the 
will ; being a woman the kith and kin not 
only resigns fortune, but is thankful to do 
so!’’ 

“J am sure Mr. Smith’s idea was we 
should share the fortune. It is in every 
way better—more suitable | ”’ 

**T refuse to share it! Take the money, 
and leave me my liberty! I believe you 
had some vestige of regard for Mr 
Smith ?’’ 

‘“*T had the warmest gratitude for him.”’ 

‘Then you'll honour his memory best by 
making his relative happy in her own way. 
Just you go and spend the money, bat leave 
her her freedom !”’ 

‘© You are so young; your feelings might 
change! Besides, nothing can absolve me 
from my promise.”’ 

‘*How you harp on your promise! I 
thought men broke promises as soon as 
made!” 

** Some men.”’ ; 

** Look here,’’ said Miss Smith, irritably, 
“ do you know you are much better than I 
expected? Just leave me alone! You go 
your way and I mine; but I'll promise not 
to think harder of you than I can help, and 
that if] can do you a good turn [’}l let you 
know !”’ 

Guy was surprised at the eagerness of 
her voice, the earnestness shining in ber 
eyes. Ile began to dislike this singular 
woman far less than he’d done at first. 

* And will you promise also, Miss Smith, 
to let me know if ever I can be of any ser- 
vice to you, and to let me help you as 
though,’’ he bungled sadly over the last 
part of his sentence, ‘‘as though you were 
my sister? ”’ 

‘*We're all brothers and sisters, 1 be- 
lieve?’ responded Miss Smith. ‘* At least, 
they say so in church. Still, I daresay 
you mean well, and I don't mind promising 
what you ask! Now, as I have a friend 
waiting for me, perhaps you will let me say 
good night ?”’ 

As he shook hands with her he glanced 
keenly at the fingers of her disengaged 
hand, almost as though he expected to see 
her wearing a betrothal ring, but Miss 
Smith was utterly innocent of all such 
vanities. 

She would have said herself, if asked the 
question, she scorned them. There was 
nothing for Guy but to depart. . 

He had done no good except assure him- 
self he could not conquer Anastasia. That 
young lady might have added to the des- 
cription she sent him of herself this fact, 
that she possessed one of the strongest 
wills ever encountered. 

Left alone, Miss Smith opened « door 
half-concealed by heavy curtains. and 
ealled, certainly in a gentler tone than any 
she had used to Guy,— 

** Poppie!"’ 

A small, fragile-looking creature came in 
answer to the summons—a gir! the opposite 
in all respects to Mr. Forrester’s maid, and 
one whom it was difficult to believe her 
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friend. Yet a very warm attachment did 
subsist between the two, and so, in the 
hour of ber greatest sorrow, the younger 
of the pair had claimed hospitality and 
kindness from Miss Anastasia Smith. 

**Is it really over? ”’ , 

“To be sure,’’ said Anastasia, coolly. 
**My dear, you are positively trembling. 
Did you think the young man would be 
violent ?’’ 

“‘J--I didn't know.’”’ 

** I can manage anything,’’ returned Miss 
Smith, modestly, ‘‘even men; and for one 
of the objectionable sex,. Poppie, 1 am 
bound to say Mr. Forrester behaved quite 
decently.”’ 

*‘T am sure I should hate him.” 

‘* Just so, my dear ; we hate all men, it’s 
part of our creed. He seemed in a great 
way. 

‘*He need not! You might have told him 
he was welcome to all the money if he left 
you in peace!" 

**T did.”’ 

** And what did he say ?”’ 


**Talked about a promise and solemn 
vows. Poppie, either the young man must 
have akind of monomania about truth, or 
the promise was far more serious than 
Jabez Smith ever said.” 

Poppie looked into the fire. 

“He actually asked mo,’’ went on Anas- 
tasia, ‘“‘if. I believed anything but death 
could absolve him from his promise.”’ 

The younger girl (if it be not presumption 
to class Miss Anastasia as a girl at all) 
— a little, and drew closer to the 

re. 

**T should like to have seen him, Stacy.” 

‘* Why, my dear, I wanted you to. Don’t 
you know how hard I tried to persuade you, 
and you wouldn’t hear of it?’’ - 

‘*_know,”’ said Poppie, gravely: ‘Is he 
coming in, Stacy?” 

**No, dear. I managed beautifully. I 
told him as he had all the money he could 
well afford me my freedom. I promised to 
do hima good tarn if I could, and he begged 
me to send to him if I ever needed his help, 
He actually got quite affectionate, Poppie, 
and asked me to look on himas a brother.”’ 

**He had better have said as a sister,’ 
suggested Poppie, wickedly, ‘‘then you'd 
have adopted him on the spot. Where’s he 
going, Stacy ?”’ 

**T have no idea.’’ 

‘* Dida’t he tell you whether he meant to 
return to Maryland ?’’ 

‘*T never asked him. My one aim was to 
get rid of him; and really, my dear, I think 
I did it very cleverly.” 

“You're a wonderfal woman, Stacy!” 

‘lm not much compared with some 
women champions of our cause,”’ said Stacy, 
modestly, ‘‘ bat I'd back myself any day 
against any man living.’”’ 

These enemies of the nobler sex partook 
of tea and ate cold chicken and ham with 
as much fervour as is shown by their more 
feminine sisters for these edibles. 

Certainly the friends were a contrast. 
Anastasia you know, already, but Poppie 
deserves a description, for she was not only 
a marvel of graceful refinement, but she was 
gifted with a sad, wistful beauty which 
charmed many hearts. 

She was small, below the middle height, 
and so slender as to look almost childlike. 
Her face was a perfect oval; and had a 
delicate mild-rose bloom; her eyes were 
dark velvety brown, and their long black 
lashes contrasted well with her fair skin ; 
her hair matched her eyes, only it had « 
golden gleam in the sunlight. She wore it 
combed very high, and disposed in one long 
plait wound round her head, the front fell 
on her forehead in short, fiuffy curls. She 
‘was dressed with scrupulous nicety in black, 
without any trimming at all, and as she 





doubtiess assumed merely out of sym- 
for her friend’s recent affliction, 

‘“*T wonder what I shall do next ?’’ 

Miss Smith put down her cup with a jerk, 
and looked at Poppie. 

** You'll stay here, of course !'’ 

**Oh! I couldn't, Stacey. To begin with, 
I should be always in the way, and then I 
should be so frightened.’’ 

** What of ? Don’t you suppose J can pro- 
tect you from everyone ?”’ 

‘* But how if Mr. Forrester return, and in- 
sists on protecting you ?’’ 

**He won’t.’’ 

Poppié smiled. 

‘*] am not going to risk it; and besides, 
Stacy, don’t think me ungrateful, dear, but 
I couldn't stay for long in London; the air 
seems to stifle me.”’ 

pam A gave a little sniff. 

“Take my word for it, Poppie, you'll 
end by marrying. You haven’t got the 
moral courage to keep men at a distance: 
Sooner Or later you'll take one just to de- 
fend you from the rest—see if you don’t!” 

Miss Poppie smiled. Perhaps she feared 
the conversation was getting far too 
personal to be pleasant, for she. skilfully 
turned it into another channel by suggest- 
ing the latest news of the ‘‘ cause"’ should 
be read aloud for her entertainment, and, 
as a proof of her interest, she went to sleep 
before Miss Smith had finished the first 


. neither crepe nor jet, the dark garb 


page. 

Anastasia put the pamphlet down and 
watched her with what in another woman 
would have been tenderness. 

Stern in all else, Miss Smith had one soft 


spot in her heart, one love in her life, and 


both were filled by Poppie. 

She might-scold her, reprove her, laugh at 
her, but fcr all that she would have sacri- 
ficed anything in the world to make her 
happy; and now as she noted the weary 
look on the sweet face a strange reproach 
filled her heart. 

‘* I wish I’d never given in to the child. 
I shouldn’t wonder if I’d done her as much 
harm to-day as though I'd been her bitterest 
enemy.’’ 

(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No, 1994. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 








ONE OF Us TWO 


The day will dawn when one of us shall 
hearken 
In vain to hear a voice that has grown 


dumb. 
And morns will fade, noons pale and shadows 
darken, 
While sad eyes watch for feet that never 
come. 


One of us two must sometime face exist- 
ence 
Alone with memories that but sharpen 


pain. 
And these sweet days Shall shine back in the 
distance 
Like dreams of summer dawns, in nights 
of rain. 


One of us two, with tortured heart half 
broken, 
Shall read long-treasured letters through 
salt tears, ” 
Shall kiss with anguished lips each cher- 
ished token, 
That s peaks of these love-crowned, de- 
licious years, 
One of us two shall find all light, all beguty, 
All joy on earth, a tale forever a 
Shall know henceforth that life me only 


duty. 
Oh, God! oh, God! have pity on that one. 


A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


By the author of “‘ Redeemed by Fate,” 
‘*The Mistress of Lynwood,”’ &c, 


Aine 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


The father of Harold, Viscount St, Croix, is anxious 
that heshould take as his wife Ernientrude Seymour, 
niece of Sir Travice Leigh. 1d goes down to 
Woodleigh Oourt for the purpose of proposing to 
Ermentrude, and while screwing his courage up to 
the sticking point accidentally meets Irene Duval, 
the girl he befriended one night on the Embank- 
ment in London. Irene Duval is staying in an 
edjoining house that hes the reputation of being 
haunted, and there Harold meets her while looking 
over the place. He finds himse]f getting more than 
interested in this young aay, d, at the same time, 
is bewildered her behaviour and sudden disap- 
——- for she is mysteriously hurried out of 

ees A — vo r sg ody pha mag he is 
off in bot pursuit. 0 ° owner 
of Wyndham Abbey, and 8i Travice igh are neigh- 
bours, Marjorie Wyndham has fallen in love with Roy 
Fraser, & we gy architect, and the news 
from her father. Suddenly, like a $ from the 
blue, information reaches Mr. Wyndham that he is 
not the rightful owner of the Abbey but one Geoffrey 
wr m. This y, while ucing the best 
evidence that he is the person entitled to wag dl the 
Wyndham estates, is, in reality, anim . Butso 
cleverly does he play the part that he succeeds in 
obt. the consent of Marjorie to their marriage. 
Marjorie paly agrees, however, on learning from her 
father that if is the one wayin which they can retain 
the use of Wyndham Abbey. All is excitemens on it 
Ueeneing known that Mrs, Fanning, the Lodge- 
keeper at the Abbey, has been foully murdered. 

It is as well for réaders to k in their mind’s eye 
Ss ponststy at the bottom of mare chvange happen: 
8 y tom of more 6 ppen- 
ings than have yet been made clear. 





_CHAPTER XXX. 


SHERE could be no doubt that the 
s 6sight of Lord St. Croix standing 
on the top of the steps, with 
hand outstretched to help her 
on to the quay, was by no 
pleasant one; nevertheless, she 





means & 
did not for a moment lose her self-posses- 
sion. ‘ 
“Thank 
fully, asshe availed herself of the offered 


you, my lord,’’ she said respect- 


help. ‘It i« a surprise to see you here. [ 
hope nothing has happened at the Court ?’’ 

The viscount disregarded her inquiry ; 
for to go into particulars as to what had 
happened at the Court, in the shape of the 
accident to Sir Travice, would have led 
him too far away from his subject. 

**l am afraid, Mrs. Sumner, ] am more 
desirous of asking questions than answer- 
ing them, You. have just left Miss Daval 
on board the Anna-Maria I presume? "’ 

She looked a little startled, not knowing 
how far his knowledge might extend. 

** She is bound for Melbourne ?”’ 

. ‘* Yes, my lord,”’ 

**And her captain’s name is Marlow. 
You see I know all particulars, Mrs. 
Sumner.”’ 

She returned his gaze defiantly, though 
her face grew paler. 

‘* And you are welcome, my lord. There 
is nothing for me to be ashamed of in send- 
ing my niece to Australia.” 

“Tt is rather a long journey for her tc 
make alone, in a vessel that carries no 
other passengers, and with no person 0 
her own sex for companionship.”’ 

“I cannot help that, Lord St, Croix. 
Trene is not a lady, and I can’t provide 2 
maid for her, like Mrs. Seymour could for 
Miss Ermentrude. A girl like Irene, who 
has her own living to make, must be pre- 
pared to roagh it!’ 

This was atruth he could not gainsay, 
and Harold felt she was certainly holding 
her own, if not getting the better of the 
argument. 3 

‘Still,’ he said, boldly, ‘‘I don’t know 
whether you are aware that you have ren- 
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dered yourself amenable to the laws of 
your country by forcing Miss Duval on 
board ship against her will, and drugging 
her in order to prevent opposition on her 
part ? ” 

It was a bold stroke, but it answered, 
for the woman turned absolutely livid, and 
her eyes glared like those of a wild animal 
suddenly brought to bay. 

“J don’t know what you'mean”’ she 
exclaimed at last. ‘‘If you are taking 
advantage of your rank, and because you 
arearich man and a lord, and think you 
can say whatever you like to me, Jet me 
tell you such conduct is unworthy of any 
gentleman |” 

“You are quite right,’’ he returned, 

avely, ‘and if I were doing as you say, 
f should certainly be unworthy of the name 
of gentleman. But, in effect, this is far 
from being the case, for I am only trying 
to aid a helpless girl against the machina- 
tions of powerful enemies." 

* You are talking riddles my lord. Irene 
has no enemies—except yourself, perhaps. 
Iam a woman of some experience, Lord St. 
Croix, and lknow what it means when an 
aristocrat like yourself takes too much 
notice of a poor girl who happens to be 
very pretty. It was as much for the pur- 
pose of g her against you as any- 
thing else that I thought it best to re- 
move her out of the ecountry.’’ 

The audacity of the woman absolately 
made the viscount stagger back, even 
while a certain sort of admiration for the 
cleverness with which she defended her- 
self by bringing this counter-charge moved 
him. 
Tt really seemed impossible to take her 
at a disadvantage, for even when he made 
a bold stroke she capped it with a bolder. 

“You know very well that you are utter- 
ing a lie!” he said, sternly; “‘for my 
motives in making inquiries regarding 
Irene are of the purest and most disin- 
terested friendship. Your abominable in- 
sinuations deserve no notice on my part; 
but, inorder to convince you of my in- 
tegrity, 1 may as well tell you that I am 
betrothed to Miss Seymour, and it will not 
be long ere our marriage takes place." 

The woman's facd lighted up with a 
sudden radiance, The news mobail seemed 
to delight her, and for the moment she 
thought of nothing else. 

" you really engaged to Miss Ermen- 
trude? At last—atlast!’’ she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands together, and making no 
effort to conceal her exaltation. 

He drew back with some faint, inexplic- 
able sense of repulsion. 

“T told you this merely to set at rest 
your suspicions—-if, indeed, you cherish 
any’’—he observed, coldly. ‘‘And now, 
perhaps, you will not object to inform me 
for what purpose you have sent your niece 
to the. Antipodes ? ’’ i 

‘*T have already told you, my Jord ; and 
there is little more to add, except that 
relatives of mine will meet her at Mel- 
bourne, and that her future will be well 
looked after. And you must permit me to 
say that, as the girl's nearest relative, I am 
surely the best judge of what is good for 
her, and that further interference on your 
lordship’s part will be not only unneces- 
sary, but liable to misconstruction.”’ 

The young man coloured, and bit hia lip, 
fecling that by her adroitness in turning 
the tables, she had really placed him in a 
false position. . 

“Besides,” she went on, seeing her 
advantage and pursuing it, ‘anything that 
you can now do will not make the least 
difference, seeing that Irene is by this time 
well on her way to Australia, and even if 
any one weré mad enough to hire a steamer 
and follow her,they would have small chance 





of finding her, for the ocean is a wide place, 
as your lordship is aware, and a sailing 
vessel like the Anna-Maria does not follow 
a straight line, but is blown about, as one 
may say, at the mercy of wind and waves. 
I will wish you good-day, my lord!” 

And making a respectful courtesy she 
passed on, puzzling the while as to how St. 
Croix came by his information, but rejoic- 
ing in the fact that she had at last outwitted 

im. 

And he (knowing that there was indeed 
nothing to be done, forall that Mrs. Sumner 
had said was quite ‘true, and she was 
eertainly Irene’s lawful guardian) went 
back to Woodleigh Court, feeling that a 
page had been turned in his history, and 

ym it lay all that was brightest and best 
in life! 


a ~ * * * 

That was an eventful day in the history 
of a good many persons connected with this 
narrative, and certainly not the least event- 
ful to Roy Fraser, who, as he stood miser- 
ably on the platform of one of the great 
London termini, suddenly felt a hand laid 
heavily on his shoulder, and a voice from 
behind said,— 

“TY arrest you in tho King’s name! "’ 

Terrible words—full of meaning. 

Roy was not, ordinarily, an excitable 
young man, and he turned round quietly to 
face our friend Manning, whow he had often 
seen in Blackminster, and therefore knew 
by sight. 

**You are making a mistake,’”’ he said, 
“T have done nothing for which you can 
arrest me.”’ 

The constable smiled grimly—like one 
used to these sort of denials. 

‘*No, sir; of course not. But you must 
explain to the magistrates, not to me, 
Meanwhile I mast trouble you to come along 
of me, and the quieter you come the better. 
I’ve no wish to make a fuss and = 
attention.’’ 

‘** Look here, my friend,’’ said Roy, ‘‘ you 
can hardly expect me to obey you without 
knowing your authority for exacting obedi- 
ence.”’ 

“My authority is this warrant ’’—he 
showed it in his left hand—‘“ signed by 
Squire Wyndham, Justice of the Peace, and 
it authorises me to arrest Mr. Roy Fraser, 
architect. I suppose you don’t deny that 
you are Mr. Roy Fraser, architect? ”’ 

**No,”’ the young man returned, with a 
look of bewilderment. ‘1 don’t deny it. 
But what charge is brought against me? ’”’ 

“* Murder.” 

“ Murder!” 

_ The young man took astep backwards— 
or rather would have taken it, but for the 
constable’s detaining hand. Then he 
laughed. 

** Whose murder ? ’’ 

** The lady who lived in The Lodge, and 
who called herself Elizabeth Fanning.” 

** Dead—Mrs. Fanning dead? Why I saw 
her last night-———’’ ae 

**'You’d better mind what you let out, 
sir,”’ interrupted his captor. ‘I am bound 
to warn you that any admission you make 
will be used against you at the inquest. If 
you'll take my advice, you'll just hold your 
tongue, and make no attempt to escape, and 
then I needn't trouble you with the unpleas- 
antness of handcuffs.”’ 

A moment’s reflection was sufficient to 
convince Roy that this was. indeed his 
wisest course. 

‘*All right,” he said, calmJy. “I had 
just taken a ticket for Dover, but I'll go to 
Blackminster instead. You say the warrant 
is made out by Squire Wyndham ?”’ 

“Yes, the Squire signed it very much 
against his will,”” answered Manning, who 
was pot a bad sort of fellow in the main, 





and had no wish to make things more 
unpleasant than need be for the prisoner. 

He linked his arm in that of Roy, and 
together they went to another platform, 
where the Blackminster train was waiting. 
As they passed a first-class smoking com- 
partment, a head was thrast out, and tho 
voice of Lord St. Croix exclaimed,— 

** Hulloa! Fraser, old fellow, is that you? 
Get in this carriage—there is no one here 
beside myself.” 

Roy looked interrogatively at the con- 
stable, not quite sure whether it was in his 
power to obey the invitation, but Manning 
nodded assentingly. 

** Certainly, if his lordship wishes it,’’ he 
said, being nothing loth to occupy the same 
compartment as an Karl's son, ‘only, of 
course, I must go in as well.” 

He made a sign to a policeman in plain 
clothes who was following them, that he 
was to seat himself in the next carriage, 
and then followed Fraser into the one in 
which St. Croix was sitting, solacing him- 
with a cigar, but looking by no means in a 
contented frame of mind. He shook hands 
with Fraser and then said,— 

**] am glad I happened to see you, for I 
wanted to have a talk with you over this 
mess into which you have contrived to get 
yourself-—-—"’ 

**T wish you would explain the meaning 
of it to me,’’ interruped Roy, earnestly. 
“] know that Il am arrested on the charge 
of murder, but that is all. Of the 
grounds for suspecting me I am quite 
ignorant.”’ 

The Viscount looked at Manning in some 
ewbarrassment, and the constable came to 
is aid. 

‘* This is it, sir,’’ he said addressing him- 
self to Fraser. ‘* The lady was found dead 
this morning, and it was proved that she 
had been stabbed. Now, you were the last 
person who was seen to leave her house, 
and a pistol had been found bearing your 
initials in her room. These two facts were 
considered sufficient to justify your 
arrest.’’ 

**} was certainly at the Lodge last night, 
but of the finding of the pistol I know 
erivexy J at all, for I have only had one 
pistol in my life, and that is in my posses- 
sion at the present moment,’’ Roy returned. 
“In point of fact, it is in this bag.” 

He pointed to the Gladstone bag which he 
had had in his hand at the time of his 
arrest, and would have opened it, but 
Manning quietly removed it from his 
reach. 

‘¢ Excuse me, sir, but I must take pos- 
session of this. You'll have ample oppor- 
tunities for showing its contents by-and- 


Roy turned pale—not because he was 
afraid of what the bug might contain, but 
this withholding of his own property seemed 
to bring home to him the fact that he was no 
longer a free nian. 

His change of countenance was observed 
by the constable, who drew from it an 
inference unfavourable to his innocence, 

‘‘Now listen to me,” said St. Croix, 
bending forward, and placing his hand on 
the arm of the young architect, ‘‘ you 
are in an awkward position at. present, but 
if you only keep your wits about you, and 
tell the whole truth concerning your 
relations with Mrs. Fanning, | have 
no doubt that you will speedily be at 
liberty.”” 

“J don’t know what you mean!” ex- 
claimed Roy, interrupting bim, and flushing 
angrily at the* significance of his tone. 
*« My relations wjth Mrs. Fanning were of 
the most trifling character—she was indeed 
merely a casual acquaintance-—and accident, 
not design, had to do with my visiting her, 
I have only seen her three or four times in 
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my life, and what motive could I possibly 
have in doing her an injury ?’’ 

‘Granted, my dear fellow, and yet, for 
all that, as you are in this dilemma, the 
question now is to get you out. Of course 
you must have a lawyer to defend you 
at the inquest. Have you any prefer- 
ence?” 

Roy shook his head. As a matter of fact 
he was even yet too bewildered to thor- 
oughly realise his position. 

** Very well, then, we will have Barclay. 
You remember Barclay, who was with us 
at Christchurch, don’t you? He is a clever 
fellow, and will do his best for you, I am 
sure. I will telegraph to him to come down 
first thing to-morrow morning.”’ 

**You are very kind, St. Croix,’? Roy 
said. “I'm sure I don't know why 
you should go to all this trouble on my 
behalf.”’ ‘ 

“* Nonsense, my dear boy! I am very glad 
I happened to be at Woodleigh, otherwise I 
should have heard nothing about this affair. 
We used to be chums in the old days, and a 
friend is not worth much if he deserts you 
in adversity, is he? Now, have a cigar, 
and you too, Manning ; and try and forget 
all about this very unpleasant business. 
Let us think we are at college once more— 
or, better still, running about in short 
jackets at Eton, and up to all the mischief 
under the sun. When I think of those old 
days, Longfellow’s lines nearly always come 
into my mind : 

x ns me fe ge a wind’s will, 

nd t ughts of youth are long, 

thoughts.” ” ne 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE inquest on the body of the murdered 
woman was adjourned, in order to give 
time for the production of fresh evidence ; 
and St. Croix, in the meanwhile, consulted 
with Wise, in whom, strange to say, he felt 
a certain degree of confidence, and also had 
Mr. Barclay—the barrister of whom he had 
spoken—down from London to defend 
Fraser. 

As may be imagined, the affair created 
great excitement both in Wyndhamstowe 
and Blackminster, for the architect was 
well known in both places, and had con- 
trived to render himself popular, even dur- 
ing the short time he had been in the 
country. Besides, it was many years since 
a crime of such magnitude had been 
committed in the. neighbourhood, and 
Wyndhamstowe had had an unpleasant 
importance thrust upon it through the 
medium of the newspapers. 

_ As for Roy himself, he seemed to sink 
into a state yo woe a on apathetic despair. 
The truth was, he had gone through so 
much trouble of late that it seemed as if 
Fate itself were against him. His one 
anxiety was to keep the news of his position 
from his mother, whose health had latterly 
been very delicate, and who had gone tothe 
south of France on that account. 

_ What miserable days those were that 
intervened between his arrest and the 
inquest! And not only miserable for him, 
bat for Marjorie as well. Looking back 
upon them afterwards, they both wondered 
ry they bore themselves as well as they 

The excitement and anxiety on his friend’s 
account were really rather a good thing for 
St. Croix, for they kept him from brooding 
op his own trouble as“much as he otherwise 
might have done. And yet the remembrance 
of Irene hardly ever lefi him, and it was 
only by dint of reminding himself that 
honour bound him to Ermentrude that he 
was prevented from breaking off his engage- 
ment once for all. 

Sir Travice slowly progressed to conva- 





lescence, but he was not yet well enough 


to hear the tale the detective had to tell 
him, and so he was still in ignorance of the 
ue hery that had so nearly cost him his 

e. 

The only person who seemed perfectly 
contented and at her ease was Mrs. Seymour, 
and she certainly lost the look of care and 
anxiety that had formerly rested on her 
features, and appeared once more the hand- 
some, débornair hostess of old—suave, smiling 
and courteons. 

Not a word passed between her and St. 
Croix concerning Irene, although the young 
man felt perfectly sure that Mrs. Sumner 
had taken her mistress inta her confidence, 
and that the latter was perfectly aware of 
the interest he took in the friendless girl. 
However, Mrs. Seymour was a clever woman, 
who not only knew when to speak, but—a 
rare talent indeed in a lady—when to hold 
her tongue! _ 

At last the day of the inquest arrived, and 
the room in which it was held was crowded 
with people, all morbidly anxious to hear 
the proceedings. St. Croix and Barclay were, 
of course, present, the former regretting 
that he had not pressed Fraser for his con- 
fidence with regard to his friendship for 
Mrs. Fanning, as his reticence on the point 
left the lawyer rather at a loss. 

Roy had kept an obstinate silence, even 
when Barclay told him how necessary it 
was that he should be perfectly open ; and 
the reason for this lay in the fact that, to 
have been frank, would be to drag in Mar- 
jorie’s name and the details of their secret 
engagement—a course of action from which 
the young man instinctively shrank. 

It therefore happened that even the law- 
yer, who was watching the proceedings on 
his behalf, felt himself at a disadvantage. 
He had, indeed, threatened to have nothing 
to do with the case when he found that Roy 
remained determined, and it had only been 
the entreaties of Lord St. Croix which had 
prevented him from carrying his threat into 
execution. 

Amongst those present were the Squire 
and Geoffrey Wyndham; and the former 
made a point of shaking hands with the 
accused man, in spite of Geoffrey's remon- 
strance. 

‘** Sorry to see you here ; hope you'll soon 
be able to disprove the accusation,’ . he 
whispered. ‘Did not like signing the 
warrant, but duty, you know—duty com- 
pelled it.’’ 

‘1 understand, Squire,’’ returned Roy, 
grateful at this mark of faith. “I knew 
that you would not believe me guilty, even 
if others did !’’ 

Then a sudden hush fell on the crowded 
room, and the proceedings commenced. 

The first witnesses called were Doctor 
Wootton and Dale, the latter of whom 
proved being spoken to by Bessie Webber, 
while the former stated the position in which 
he had found the body of the murdered 
woman, and also his belief that the wound 
which caused death could not have been 
self-inflicted... 

Asked his grounds for this belief, he said 
that the blow was evidently dealt by a 
strong hand—in all probability a man’s, for 
tho wound was a clean, incisive one, and 
must have instantly proved fatal. 

Mr. Barclay asked this witness no ques- 
tions, and the next one called was Bessie 
Webber, who gave her evidence very clearly 
and distinctly. 

It amounted to what she had already told 
Manning, namely, that she had seen Roy 
Fraser—whom she at once identified—twice 
at her mistress’s house, and that she had 
left him there on the evening of the murder ; 
also that she believed he had been there 
two nights before, for she had heard voices 
raised when she was in bed, and came to 
the conclusion that her mistress was 





cluded must have been Mr. Fraser. 


Asked if other visitors came to the Lodge, 
she replied in the negative, and answered 
in the same way the question as to whether 
she knew anything of her late mistreas’s 
antecedents. 

Then Mr. Barclay rose and asked leave to 
put a few queries to this witness. First of 
all observing that Mr. Fraser did not deny 
having been at the Lodge on two of the 
occasions referred to, although he empbati- 
eally denied that he had ever quarelled with 
the deceased. 

‘* What sort ofa temper had your late mis- 
tress ? ”’ bis 

‘She was rather quick tempered.”’ 

** Passionate ? "’ 

“ Yes.” 

** And easily flew into a rage ?”’ 

Bessie admitted this also, but hesita- 
tingly, as if she did not like speaking ill of 
the dead. ine 

‘* Have you ever heard her speak of Mr, 
Fraser ?*’ : 

“‘Never!’’ 

‘* Was she a talkative woman ?”’ 


** Sometimes she was, and sometimes she 
wasn’t. Occasionally fhe would have the in 
in the afternoon, when J had done my work, 
and cleaned myself, and then slie would 
talk to me.’’ 
**On what subject?” 
** Generally about Miss Marjorie or Squire 
¢ndham.”’ 


Here there was a slight movement of sur- 
ce » and Roy himself looked uneasy, 

raly knowing what might be next 
elicited. 

** Did she know Miss Wyndham ? "’ 

** She had ken to her once, 1 think—at 
least, I saw them together at the bottom of 
me a Sub iui f her in a*friend! 

of her a* y or 
unfriendly tone? ”’ . 
Bessie fidgetted nervously, and did not 


reply. 

3 You _must answer my question,’ said 
Mr. Barclay, not sternly, but with some 
authority in his voice. ‘*I will, however, 
put it in another form. Did Mrs. Fanning 
say she liked Miss Wyndham? ”’ 

** No, sir.”” 

*« And she gave you the contrary inipres- 
sion—that she did not like her? "’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

** Did she say what reasons she had for 
disliking her? ”’ 

‘* No; but she once asked me if I thonght 
Miss Marjorie pretty ; and when I said yes, 
she told me I was a stupid child, who knew 
nothing about such matters. So,’’ con- 
cluded Bessie, with some shrewdness, ‘|! 
fancied she would rather I had said ! did not 
think Miss Levy’ = age SO : 

Mr. Barclay smiled. 

** Anything else ?”’ “as 

‘* Well, sir, I told her that Miss Marjorie 
was very good to the poor, and visited 
them, and gave them presents, and that 
everybody her ; and then Mrs. Fanning 
said it was easy enough to visit and give 
thoney when you were rich, and had nothing 
else to do, and that, of course, people liked 
those who gave them presents, For her 
part, she tho it was only’ Miss Mar- 
jorie’s duty to be generous and kind to ber 
father’s tenants.” . 

* And was that.all shé said concerning the 
Wyndhams? Give yourself time to think 
before you answer.”’ 

“‘I remember one more thing which she 
said only a few days ago, and that was that 
perhaps the time would come when she 
would take Miss Marjorie’s place.”’ 

““Do you know what she meant by 
that ?”’ 

‘No, sir, and I asked her, bat she only 





smiled, and said time would show.”’ 


quarrelling with somebody, who she con.’ | 
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Then the Squire added a superfluous re- 
mark—that he was of gplnice Mr. Fraser 
ed Lodge to 


must havé’ mention Mrs. 
Panning, a8 he could not imagine in wuat 
other by A was possible for her to have 
heard of 

Mr. Barclay declined to cross-examine 
him, and ta ~ appeared the railway 


porter, © Will bbs —- more familiarly 
called BHD.” 

This gen' in appeared by no means at 
his ease, and replies had t Be drawn from 
him—metapho main force. He 
was habi 


in his best clothes, and wore 
top hat, which latter, when Ke took it of, 
he twirled nervously inhishands. The fact 
was, he regarded the inquest as something 
between Randey and a holiday—-an occa- 
sion sen. unlimited “drinks” might be 
expected and indulged in, while at the same 
time a solemnity of demeanour was not only 
becoming but necessary. 

His answers were for the most part mono- 
dere os heritce tbe him to re" nt, 30 
perhaps the bre 7 vor & gece . and 
his evidenee simply proved that i vaser 
had alighted at Wyndhamstowe from the 
six thirty-five down train, and had not gone 
back oy the mail——which was the only up- 
train that stopped at Wyndhamstowe. These 
facts were corroborated by the other porter, 
James Dobson ; and after his examination 
was over, &small, slight, dark-haired woman 
presented herself as witness. 

“‘ Your name is Selina Whetmore?”’ 

** Yes." 


“And you keep a temperance hotel in 
S—— Street, Paddington ?’” 

“ Yes.’’ 

‘* Were you acquainted with the deceased 
woman ?’’ 

Yes; she took a bedroom, and slept at 
my house for nearly a fortnight.”’ 

““Who brought her to your house ?” 

** Mr. Roy Fraser.’’ 

(Sensation.) 

** When did she leave yon? "’ 

“I eannot tell the exact date without 
referring to my books ; bat it was on the 
morning of the day that she went to the 
Lodge at Wyndhamstowe.”’ 

** How do you know that?" 

“Because she was expecting. a letter ; 
und she gave me her address at the Lodge 
- ener eae I might forward it when it 


* Did you do so? ”’ 
Bn No, sir; because no letter ever ar- 

“Ave you personally acquainted with Mr. 
Roy Fraser?’’ fae 

‘Yes; at least, he once slept in my 
house for three or four nights ; and when I 
told him that had only just set up the 
hotel, and was a widow with five children, 
he promised to recommend me when he had 
the chance.” . 

“ And is that all you know about him?” 

gan all, air. ‘ . 

now, with regard to Mrs. Panning. 
Did she ever mention to you her object 





‘ rey oi _ to such a lonely place as the 
or gs 7a 


‘* No, sir; she never said a word to me 
about it, beyond giving me-.the address. 
She wasa very stand-oflish sort of a lady, 
and rarely spoke except to give orders 
sbout her meals. I fancied she did not 
at English very perfectly, and that was 

© reason for keeping herself to herself.”’ 

Here Roy whispered something to Barclay, 
and the latter put a question to the witness, 
whose examination was now over. 

“Did not Mr. Fraser tell you when he 
brought Mrs. Fanning to your hotel, that 
she was a stranger to him?" 

The woman considered 2 moment. She 
was well dis towards Roy, and did not 
wish to.say anything that could be preju- 
dicial to him; but, at the same time, she 
had a conscientious desire to tell the truth. 
' “He may have done so, sir; but I don’t 
recollect it.’’ 

The next, evidence given was by the con- 
stable, Manning, who looked around at the 
excited crowd with a calmly judicial air, as 
though to announce that this sort of thing 
was a matter of the most trifling moment to 
him, and,indeed, of almost daijy occurrence 
—-an attitude whieh greatly. impressed the 
rustics with a sense of his importance. 

He proved finding the revolver (produced) 
with the initials ‘‘ R. F.”’ upon it, and also 
-arrestiag Mr. Fraser-at the London station 
just as he was on the point of taking the 
trainto Dover. In his possession was found 
a Gladstone bag, and, amongst other things, 
it contained a revolver precisely similar to 
the one discovered at the Lodge, and bear- 
ing the same initials—in point of fact, the 
two formed a pair. A dagger had also 
been found lying near the murdered woman, 
and it was supposed that with this weapon 
the crime must have been committed, but, 
as yet, no one had been able to identify it. 

his constituted the whole of the con- 
stable’s evidence, but, brief as it was, it 
was almost damning to the accused man, 
and even Roy himself grew paler as he 
heard it. 

‘*Mr. Fraser,’’ said the Coroner, after 
Manning had stepped down, ‘‘ you are at 
liberty to make a statement or not, as you 
wish, but I warn you that whatever you 
may say will be liable to be used against 
you later on ; so that if you prefer keeping 
silence, it is quite within your right to do 
50 ” 


“I prefer making my statement now, if 
you , sir,’’ the young man answered 
quietly, ‘*and [am ready to be sworn at 
once.’ 


He kissed the book, and then began to 

speak, calmly, but still with visibly re- 

excitement, while an intense hush 

ell on the crowded room, and every ear 

was bent attentively to listen to what he 
had to say. 

Perhaps he felt the silence embarrassing, 
for he cast a swift glance around, and his 
cheek flushed. St. Croix, who was stand- 
ing near him, and who met his eyes, leaned 
forward to whisper,— 

** Courage, old boy, courage! Tell the 
truth, and shame the devil.’’ 

Fraser smile} faintly at the admonition, 
and then negra: 

“T fi all declare my perfect inno- 
cence of this crime, and more than that my 
former orance of it, for until I was 
arrested I had no idea but that Mrs. Fan- 
ning was still hen 3 My acquaintance 

her was of the slightest, and began in 
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2 quite casual manner.’’ He thereupon re- 
lated how he had met ber at the station 
when she missed the train to Wyndham- 
stowe, and in pity for her loneliress, 
escorted her to the teimperance hotel, 
where he had left her. ‘* I next saw her 
about three days before the murder was 
committed, and on that occasion she waylaid 
me at the bottom of her garden, when I 
was passing, and told me some news to the 
effect that the person whom [ had really 
come to.see was away from home, and 
therefore my journey had been in vain. 
After this, she said she wished to ask my 
advice on a matter concerning herself, and 
insisted on my staying to luncheon. I went 
away in the afternoon, and saw her again 
the night before the murder, when I found 
her in a state of great excitement occa- 
sioned by some news that she gave me." 
He stopped suddenly, and the Coroner 


‘| took the opportunity of putting an inquiry. 


** What was the naéure of the news ?”’ 

** That I prefer not mentioning, as it con- 
cerns a lady whose name I wish should be 
withheld from these proceedings.”’ 

A slightly dubious expression came on the 
Coroner's face as he made'a nite of the 
reply, which he evidently regarded as a 
subterfuge. 

“The news also affected me in a great 
degree, and when I left the Lodge at about 
half-past seven o'clock, bei rather unde- 
termined concerning what I should do, 
wandered through the wood, until [ found I 
had missed the mail from Wyndhamstowe, 
and so I walked into Blackminster, and was 
just in time to catch the last up-train from 
that station. As to the pisto) found in my 
bag, I can only say it formerly belonged to 
my father, and | had no idea it was one of a 
pair. Most decidedly I never saw the 
second produced by Manning, and I am quite 
at a loss to account for this coincidence.” 
As he ceased speaking there was a slight 
murmur of dissatisfaction. Evidently his 
explanation was not regarded as being in 
the least satisfactory, and the dubious ex- 
pression still remained on the Coroner's 
face. 

** You were not Mrs. Fanning's lover ?”’ 
he asked, and Roy's answer was quick and 


indignant. 
1 Gortainly not !’’ 
‘* Will you teil us the name of the person 


you came to see at Wyndhamstowe, if it was 
not the deceased lady ? ’”” 

‘*T cannot, sir,’’ Roy returned, very 
firmly, although his face flushed. ‘* It would 
be a breach of honour if I were to do so.”’ 

** Are yonaware that your refusal is likely 
to produce a very unfavourable imprés- 
sion ?”’ 

**T think it is very probable, but I cannot 
help it.’ 

**Can you explain how it was that Man- 
ning found you at the station, equipped for 
a journey, on the day after the murder ?”’ 

** Yes. I had heard that my mother, who 
is in the south of France for her health, was 
very much worse, and sol determined to go 
and see her. I had booked to Dover, be 
cause I had not quite decided what route to 
take after leaving England.” 

This was all he had to say,and then the 
Coroner proceeded to sum up, Hoe did so 
fairly enough, and with every desire to be 
impartial ; still, it was quite clear that his 
own mind was made up as to Roy's guilt, 
and certainly the circumstantial evidence 
against him was very strong. 

The Coroner pointed out, first of all, the 
extreme improbability of a lady coming to 
live in a place like the Lodge, and amongst 
perfect strangers, unless she had motives 
for desiring concealment—and, indeed, the 
mere fact of her knowing that the Lodge 
was to let suggested the idea that someone 
had already told her of its existence. It 
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seemed pretty clear that that person could 
be none othér than Mr. Roy Fraser, when it 
was borne in mind that he was the sole 
person who visited her ; and that, from his 
previous acquaintance with the neighbour- 
hood, he would know all about the Lodge, 
and its eligibility as a home for a lady who 
wished to lead a very retired life. 

He had given a sort of explanation of the 
reasons for his visits, and it must be for the 
jury to decide wiether that explanation was 
satisfactory. For his own part he was of 
opinion that Mr. Fraser would have doné 
much better to have availed himself of his 
privilege as a suspected person, and re- 
served his statement u itil later on. How- 
ever, he had elected not to do so, and, of 
course, must take the coi uences. 

It was a very significant fact that the 
pistol found in the deceased lady's room, 
and the one discovered in Mr. Fraser's bag, 
were evidently a pair, and Mr. Fraser had 
professed himself unable to account for this 
very singular coincidence. Also, it must be 
boine in mind that when arrested he was on 
the point of leaving the country, and the 
jury could put their own interpretation on 
that circumstance. 

Another thing to be remembered was that 
on the night of the murder Mr. Fraser says 
he left the Lodge at half-past seven. Now, 
if that were so, and he wished to get back 
toe London that same night (and after events 
proved this to be the case), he would 
have had ample time to catch the mail 
at Wyndhamstowe ; but whether he did not 
really leave the house at the time stated, 
or whether he was afraid of being recog- 
nised at Wyndhamstowe station, and there- 
fore chose to walk to the larger one of 
Blackminster, where there was less chance 
of his being noticed, could not-be said; 
but, asa matter of fact, he caught the last 
train at the latter place; nor does it seem, 
from his own admission, that he fulfilled 
the purpose for which he originally came 
down, which purpose he declines to 
explain. 

There could be no doubt that the murder 
‘was committed with the long-bladed dagger 
found at the side of the unfortunate woman, 
and it might be that this dagger would 
prove an important link in the chain of 
evidence. by-and-by ; but at present no. one 
had identified it. 

He did not think there was anything 
more for him to mention, and it would be 
for the jury to say what their impression 
was with regard to the manner in which 
the poor creature met her death, A fuller 
inquiry would presently be made into all 
the circumstances of the case; and, in the 
meantime, the jury must give their 
verdict. 

He ceased, and the twelve men composing 
the jury spoke together for a few minutes. 
Presently their foreman gave the verdict, 
and it was this,— 

‘“‘ Wilful murder against Roy Fraser! ’’ 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


ALTHOUGH the verdict came upon Roy and 
his friends as more or less of a shock, it 
cannot be said that it was altogether a 
surprise, for from the very beginning it 
had seemed pretty clear that no other 
would be returned. 

** Never mind, old fellow,’ whispered Sti 
Croix, with deep compassion for poor Roy's 
whitely despairing face; ‘this sort of 
inquiry means just nothing at all, and when 
you are before the magistrates it will be 
guite a different thing.” 

** Bat will amount to the same thing in 
the end,’’ the young man muttered. ‘‘Hven 
I can see how terribly facts are against 
me.”’ 

** The evidence is purely circumstantial.” 








** But that evidence is the hardest of all * 
to contradict,’’ observed Fraser, with a 
faint smile, and he was then taken back to 
the country jail, there to remain until he 
should be brought up for examination 
before the magistrates. 

Before the company separated Squire 
Wyndham came up to St. Croix, followed by 
Geoffrey—who was, indeed, his veritable 
shadow. 

‘*This is a sad case—very sad,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘I hope young Fraser won’t be 
so Obstinate as to refuse to tell his purpose 
for coming down here, otherwise I am afraid 
the Grand Jury will be as hard on him as 
this one has been.”’ 

** Of course, it’s all nonsense,’’ broke in 
Geoffrey, with a sneer. ‘* If he could have 
given a satisfactory reason you may be 
quite sure he would have been only too glad 
to doit. Still, his excuse was an awkward 
one—while he was about it, he might sarely 
have invented a better.” 

The Squire looked ‘asgansn” pained, while 
St. Croix honoured the speaker with a cold 
stare, which brought a red flush of anger 
to Geoffrey’s cheek. 

‘*T haven’t the Jeast doubt Fraser will be 
able to prove his innocence,’’ observed the 
Viscount, addressing himself to the Squire; 
* ay may be sure that his motives for 
silence are good ones, and ones that an 
honourable man would at once appreciate. 
I must ask you to give me an order to visit 
him in jail to-morrow.” ——— 

** Certainly—certainly, and I only hope 
you will bring him to reason.”’ 

But although St. Croix spoke thus assur- 
edly, he was by no means so hopeful as 
his words would seem to indicate, and as 
he and Barclay drove back to Woodleigh 
Court together he said,— 

“Things look black for Roy.” 

“You are right,’’ was the emphatic re- 
sponse, *‘ about as black as they can look; 
and if they present the same aspect at the 
assizes as they did this morning, I am afraid 
there can be no doubt whatever as to the 
ultimate verdict.” : 

St. Croix turned a startled face upon him, 
* “Do you mean he will be condemned to 
death? ”’ 

* Jn all probability, for he can hardly fail 
to he found guilty, and there are no exten- 
uating circumstances to soften the sen- 
tence.”’ 

‘*1’ll save him if I can!”’ exclaimed St. 
Croix, with a sudden’ burst of unusual 
energy ; and in the afternoon he and Bar- 
clay, and Wise had a consultation together 
in the library, and the last-mentionod gave 
his opinion on the case. 

‘*T was at the inquest this morning, and I 
heard the evidence, and I saw the prisoner, 
and I don’t believe he is guiity,’’ he said, 
dogmatically. ‘‘ He don’t look like a guilty 
man, and if he had committed the crime you 
may be sure ho would have provided himself 
with a better excuse than the one he gave 
—or rather, the one he declined to give— 
for he’s had plenty of time to think over it 
since he was arrested. Then, if he really 
had any connection with the lady, and 
wanted to keep it secret, he wouldn’t 
have brought her down here where he was 
known—of that you may make certain. As 
regards the pistol—well,” the detective 
scratched his head, and looked puzzled. 

**¥ confess I can’t quite make it ont, but 
the thing is to try and trace those pistols, 
and also the dagger. _ Still, it’s my impres- 
sion that, supposing the gailty man knew 
the lady had a pistol of which his own was 
the fellow, he wouldn't have provided him- 
self with that very weapon, but would have 
quietly dropped it into the Thames, or have 
got rid of it insome other way. That dun- 
derhead, Manning !'’—the detective spoke 
the name with great contempt, “thinks he 











has done a fine thing in getting up the case, 
and arresting Mr. Fraser; but he's a 
stupid, conceited ass, who doesn’t even 
know the alphabet of his profession !’’ 

St. Croix declined the discussion of Mr. 
Manning's intellect, and brought the con- 
versation back to the point 5 

‘* Well, if you can find out the real cul- 
prit, and get Fraser off, 1 promise you five 
hundred pounds.”’ - 

The detective’s eyes glistened. His weak 
cg was money, and perhaps Harold knew 

Ss. : 

** All right, my lord, I'll do my best, of 
that you may besure ; but-1 vea good many 
irons in the fire just now, and if it comes to 
a question of going abroad I shall have to 
decline.” 

“Going abroad! What do you mean!”’ 

* In search of evidence. It may come to 
that, you know, for the lady, evidently, was 
not Koglish. To me, one singular point in 
the case is that no letters or papers were 
found at the Lodge. The murderer, whoever 
he may be, must have taken possession of 
them either before or after the commission 
of the crime. Ah!” exclaimed Wise, with 
a sigh, *‘ if we could only find out the other 
woman in the affair! For, of course, there 
was a second, and it is on her account Mr. 
Fraser is so reticent.”’ 

St. Croix started violently. A sudden 
idea had occurred to him with the force of 
conviction. - 

* You evidently guess who the lady is, my 
lord," remarked the detective, who had been 
quietly observant of his change of counten- 
ance, *‘ and it would aid me very consider- 
ably if you would mention it to me.”’ 

‘*I don’t know that I baye any right to do 
so. My suspicion is not a certainty.” 

“‘ As you like, my lord; only when your 
friend's life is at stake, you might surely 
strain a point.” 

** Yes," added Barclay, who had up 
to the present been silent, ‘I agree with 
Wise.”’ 

‘* Well, thén,” said St. Croix, but still 
with some hesitation, ‘‘I was wondering 
whether there was any love affair between 
Fraser and Miss Wyndham.” 

There was a moment's silence; then 
Wise got up in some excitement. ‘ 

**You have hit it, my lord, there is 
no doubt about that; and she must save 
him.”’ 

** Still,"’ added Lord St. Croix, who was 
evidently ill at ease at having in a measure 
been the means of introducing Marjorie’s 
name, *‘ you must be carefal not to let Miss 
Wyndham suffer any annoyance. Fraser 
is quite right to keep back her name, 
even if he suffers annoyance by withholding 
it.’ 

** Amnoyance!’’ repeated the lawyer, 
dryly. ‘“lt seems to me that the risk 
of hanging is something more than annoy- 
ance."’ 

“You leave it to me, my lord,’’ said 
Wise, with confidence. ‘‘ VJl take every 
care possible, and I'll also take the re- 
sponsibility. l’ll lose no time about it 
either.”’ } ; 

This conversation took place on the after- 
noon of the inquest, and immediately after 
leaving the Court, Wise went in the direc- 
tion of Wyndhamstowe, and at length found 
himself in front of the policé-station, at 
the door of which Ma was standing, 
his hands clasped behind his back, and 
an expression of satisfied well-being on lis 
face. 

He recognised the London detective, and 
showed himself by no means averse to 4 
chat. : 

**T congratulate you upon the skill with 
which you have found out the murderer,’ 
observed Wise, who was politic enough 
to know the value of flattery” ‘‘I sup- 
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pose you have no doubt that Fraser is the 
murderer ?’* 

“None whatever,’’ replied Manning, 
with conviction; “‘there’s no room for 
doab e 

‘‘Poor fellow! Then you think he'll be 
condemned ? *’ 

‘I’m sure of it. Did you hear what the 
coroner said ?’* 

“Yes. His summing up was dead against 
him, and I don't know that it was unfair, 
either.”’ 

“Facts, you see— facts are stubborn 
things, and difficult to get over. Of course, 
at the trial, a clever counsel may do a good 
deal, but even he can’t make white out of 
black.”’ ” 

“Just so. Now, what do you consider 
the strongest point against him ?’’ 

“The pistol!’’ promptly responded 
Manning. 

“Ah! I should like to see that pistol. 
Could you showgit me ? ” 
~“T ean show you the pair if you like. 
Come inside, and I will do so.”’ 

Wise followed him indoors, and then 
Manning unlocked a drawer and carefully 
took from it the pair of pistols, and also 
the dagger with which the crime was 
committed. 

Wise examined them with the minutest 
attention. There could be no doubt that 
the pistols were a pair, for they were 
precisely similar in every particular; and 
after he put them on one side he took up the 
dagger and bestowed an equally careful 
scrutiny upon that. ¢ 

“ This r was meant more for orna- 
ment than use,"’ he observed, still holding 
it in his hand, “and probably has only 
been used once. See how bright the blade 
is, except where the blood still stains it! 
It has been earried in a-sheath, I should 
imagine.” 

anning regarded it with eyes of owl- 
like seriousness, and then shook his head. 
The question had no interest for him now 
that he had, as he supposed, unearthed the 
murderer. 

Indeed; it is hardly too much to say that 
he would have been disappointed if Roy’s 
innocence could have been proved, for it 
would have been a reflection on his own 
acumen, and would have taken the glory 
from the feat which he hoped would be in- 
strumental in secnring for him rapid pro- 
fessional advancement. 

He put away the weapons rather hastily. 

“I don’t see that it matters much 
whether the knife was carried ina sheath o, 
not. We've got evidence enough already 
without trying to get more,” 2 

Wise,put up his hand to conceal a smile. 
He felt himself so immeasurably superior to 
this en ' policeman. 

Inde tly of the reward he would 
obtain, it d be worth something to prove 
Manuthg to be entirely in the wrong. 

At the present moment, however, it would 
not have accorded with his plans to let his 

. companion see this—and, indeed, he rather 
blamed himself for having said so much. 


‘* Oh, of course—of course!’ he returned. 
“‘ When you have a strong chain of circum- 
Staatial evidence, it is not worth while 
waking it longer—that is to say—if each 
link is perfect, and fits well in with the 
next. But Iam interested in the case, and, 
as I said before, I very much admire the 
way in which you have conducted it. By- 
the-way, it is strange you did not find any 
letters or papers about the house—don’t you 
think so ?”’ 

“Fraser disposed of them—of that you 
may be sure—for fear they should throw 
light on his relations with the murdered 
woman,”’ 

“You think he was her lover? ”’ 
“T’ve no doubt of it, and, of course, it was 
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e, and came here to live..Then perhaps | 
she grew troublesome—wanted him to marry | 
her, very likely, and so the end came.”’ 

‘“‘Ah!"’ mattered Wise, thoughtfully. 

** All that will come out at the trial,’’ | 
added Manning. “A coroner’s inquest is a 
poor sort of thing, where the evidence is all | 
higgledy-piggledy, and you're not quite | 
sure of your ground, But the inquiry before 
the magistrates is quite another thing, and | 
the assizes too. I tell you, facts are dead 
against Mr. Fraser, and if he escapes there | 
is no justice in England! ” 

Manning delivered himself of this 
sentenco with much dignity, and Wise ap- 
peared duly impressed. 

** Quite right, Mr. Manning—quite right. | 
You ought to be in London instead of wast- 
ing your time down here. We haven't too 
many clever men in the force, you know.’’ 

Manning bowed, much flattered by the | 
implied praise. 

“You do me proud, Mr. Wise—you do 
me proud, sir,’’ he observed. ‘‘ Shall we 
go round to the Wyndham Arms and have a 

rink ? I’m off duty now ?’’ 

Wise acquiesced, and they thereupon ad- 
journed to the inn, where they were re-| 
garded with much respectful admiration by 
the company assembled, who looked upon 
them as eminent public characters, who 
knew all abont the Wyndhamstowe murder ; 
and who, by virtue of that knowledge, were 
far removed from the ordinary. rank and file | 
ofhumanity.  .- ; 

After the “‘ drink ’’ was over, Wise sug- 

ted going round to the Lodge, and as 
anning made no objection, they went to- 
gether, although the latter was somewhat 
surprised at the proposal. Perhaps he 
would have been yet more surprised if he 
could have known Wise’s movements after 





through him that she got to know of the | the separated, for the detective went im- 


mediately to the cottage occupied by Bessie 
Webber's parent’s, and there had a long 
talk with the girl, who was by this time 
quite used to answering questions concern- 
ing her late mistress. 

‘* Now,’’ said Wise, presently, and after a 
géod many inquiries had been replied to, 
“did Mrs. Fanning ever write letters ? 

‘‘ No, sir; at least, I never posted any for 
her.”’ ya 

** But she did write occasionally ? 

“Yes. I think she put down what was 
spent in the house.”’ 

** Had she a-desk ? ”’ gg 

‘*No; butshe had a little leather writing- 
case—a curious looking thing it was, and I 
fancy it must have been foreign, for 1 have 
never seen one like it.”’ 

** Where did she keep it?’”’ 

“In the sitting-room, on a little table at 
the window.” y 1 

** Used she to keep it locked or not?’ 

** Locked—always.”’ ¥ 

The intelligent reader will see that Wise 
had already obtained two items of informa- 
tion that day which might prove of import- 
ance. The first that the knife with which 
the poor woman was stabbed had been kept 
in a sheath, and a second that a writing 
case, in which were probably various letters 
that might help to identify her, was miss~- 


ing. 

kew, as he was well aware, it is rather 
dificult to cause things to disappear at will, 
especially after a crime has made people 
on the alert ; and it might be that those two 
articles were still in the possession of the 
murderer. 

On the other hand, he might, of course, 
have contrived to get rid of them before 
inquiries were set a-foot; but Wise had 
satisfied himself that no papers. had been 
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burned on the night of the murder, for an 
examination of the grate, in which ashes 
still lingered, had been made, and not a 
serap of charred paper had been found. 
Now, a quantity of letters—and in all pro- 
hi bitity there were a good many—could not 
be destroyed without leaving some traces ; 
while the burning of a leather writing-case 
would cause a smell which would be sure 
not to pass unnoticed. 

After he left Bessie Webber he was by no 
means dissatisfied with his afternoon’s work, 
vl the next thing he proposed to himself 
wis/an interview with Miss Wyndham, to 
which he looked forward with some anxiety, 
aad @ good deal of hope. ' ! 


” (To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No, 1989. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 





Society 


N» longer is golf the only ‘* Royal *’ game. 
The King has lately taken to croquet, and 
has had several games lately with his friends 
if ihe gardens of Buckingham Palace. Nor 
isis Majesty the wnly Royal personage 
wh cxeels at this all-fastionable game. 
The Duke .of Cornwall is @ most expert 
paver, and at Sandringham it has been a 
very favonrite pursuit. > 


Hayine disposed of the wild boars, his 
Majesty has now turned his attention to the 
peacocks, twenty-three in number, which 
hive heen taken from the gardens of Buck- 
ingham Palace and sent to Windsor. Those 
living in the neighbourhood of the Palace 
will be greatly rejoiced at his Majesty's 
decision, as the birds, although beautiful, 
were very noisy. 

PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG has been 
for ihe last few weeks at Kissengen, steadily 
following the * Kur.’' . Her two younger 
boys have been with her, but little Princess 
Ena bus been at Potsdam. Princess Beatrice, 
as sho is still called by so many,.is now on 
2 visit to the Duchess of Coburg at hosenau, 
int willleave early this. month to stay with 
Prinecss Christian at Camberland Lodge. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the kindly expressed 
wish of the King of Italy that his people 
{none too rich) should not spend their 
money in gifts for his Jittle daughter, all 
sorts of .presents continue to arrive; 
houqnets of flowers and other smal! objects 
sent as tokens of congratulation, in some 
instanees ‘* From a mother to a motber,"' or 
again ‘* From a soldier to bis King.'’ Poems 
on the Princess Yolanda are many, and a 
rather quaint present came iv the shape of 
two love-birds, their cage being profusely 
decorated with the Italian colours—red, 
white, and green. 


It is a little odd that a claimant for the 
ofice of Earl-Marshal, should arise just at 
the time when that functionary is at his 
husiest with the coronation preliminaries. 
Yct that issue seems in the public mind to 
be raised by Lord Mowbray and Stourton’s 
appeal to be declared Earl of Norfolk by a 
ereation older than that of the Duke of 
Norfolk. It is unwise, however, to draw 
inference from a claim which raises so many 
points as abstruse as they are venerable. Tt 
may be noted, however, that the Duke of 
Norfolk will remain also Earl of Norfolk 
whether Lord Mowbray and Stourton does 
or docs not succeed in obtaining a similar 
tith: for himself; and that, thongh the 
Duke of Norfolk is represented in the suit 
—for it is a little troublesome to have 
another person singing bimself ‘‘ Norfolk '’ 
—he does so without any despondencies or 
alarms. 

















Gleanings 
Neyer mind about the dimples if thero’s 
sunshine in your sinile. 


AT? least, one little act of kindness a day 
and ap easy pillow at night. 


Nearness of dress first, and style may 
come as an afterthought. 

FRENCH soldiers, when in active service, 
do not wear socks. German and Russian 
soldiers wear bandages on their feet instead 
of socks. 

BENGAL, with an area of 203,473 square 
miles—nearly one quarter less than the 
avea of Tex & population of 
74,713,000, 

Yo brew a barrel of laager beer, one and 
one-half bushels of malt are used ; to brew 
a barrel of ale, four and one-half bushels of 
malt are required. 

THe colours of a kingfisher become dull 
after death. Noone who has seen only the 
stuffed bird can form any idea of the bril- 
liance of its plumage when alive. , 


ARMY surgeons declare that the expres- 
sion on the faces of soldiers killed in battle 
reveals the causes of death. Those who 
have perished from sword wounds have a 
look of repose, while there is anexpression 
of pain on the faces of those slain by 
bullets. 

Sounp teeth are a necessity to the Esqui- 
maux wives of Smith Sound. Their gar- 
ments are of fur, and as the dried hides are 
naturally stiff, they make them flexible with 
their teeth. They crease a hide, and then 
chew it from end to end,unti! the fibres are 
softened. Tbus the entire hide is gone over 
and made pliable in every part. 


A Mops. HusBanD.-—A certain Scotsman, 
who for 87 years had brought home to his 
wife his full wages, at last gave her six- 
pence less than the full amount. In great 
distress, the thrifty woman consul the 
‘* meenister,’’? who endeavoured to console 
her with the thought that sixpence in 37 
years was not a large amount. ‘It’s no’ 
the money A’m thinking of,’’ she replied, 
* but A'm fearing that Mac has been taking 
to drink and betting, maybe, and other 
worldly pleasures,” . 

‘TuR statement that Battle Abbey is to be 
pat up for sale to the highest bidder is 
enough to startle every patriotie English- 
man. American millionaires have often 
expressed a desire to purchase such places 
as Westminster Abbey and Shakespeare’s 
birthplace ; and here would seem to be an 
opportunity made ready to their hands. 
‘** Baronial halls '’ of the decade before Jast 
they are welcome to, but Battle Abbey, so 
fuli of historic memories, the scene of 
Harold's death and William's triumph— 
surely this can be saved from being 
‘*‘knocked down’’ as an ‘eligible resi- 
dence’ or a ‘‘ desirable investment.’’ 

WEDOING SUPERSTITIONS.—There are more 
superstitions in reference to the marriage 
ceremeny than in-reference to any other in 
common life. They refer to such matters 
as to the clothes to be worn by the bride, 
to the year, month, and the day of the 
wedding. In Sweden it is believed that ‘if 
a girl is fond of eats she will not be an old 
maid. We should expect the opposite. One 
of our proverbs says that itis iil-luck fora 
bride to see her face in te glass by candle. 
Another that a wedding feast postponed 
bodes bad luck. Bees must be told of a 
wedding, and get some of the cake. The 
pins used in the dress of the bride at her 
wedding must be all thrown away; if re- 
tained by the bridesmaids they will not 
marry beforé Whitsuntide. A girl must 
beware of being three times a bridesmaid, 
for she will never be a bride. 
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THE rumoured alo of B title Abby calls 
to mind that Enis Encient bailtine oe once 
in the family of the I Oy ideonk Whose 


peerage is being claimed eenh Brows 
a collfery banksman, who fives at Chester: 
field. The Derbyshire Times helicves 


whole-heartedly in the justice of his claim, 
and devotes columns to the intricacies of 
the family history. Moreover, the man 
himself rem: mbers his grandfather impress- 
ing on him not to forget that he descended 
from Anthony, the eldest son o! Francis, 
Viscount Montague. At present the 
peegage is in abeyance, but.from a rapid 
survey of the case as set forth, by the 
Derbyshire Times, it. seems highly probable 
that the Chesterfield cellier has a chance 
of a coronet. 

A GRIMSBY trawler was recently rewarded 
with two herrings as a result a night's 
fishing. Readers of Mr. Frank Bullen will 
be reminded by this not uncommon vicissi- 
tude of this much molested of the 
deep. Its life, ‘‘ from to last, is a 
series of miraculous escapes,’ he says. As 
ova, the potential herrings are so greedily 
ag Ls Fd their own parents that it 
s har ow how any escape t@ become 
fisfi, They come to lite boctass they are 
overlooked. As fry, they are preyed upon 
by countless hungry foes. ‘‘ Always being 
devoured by millions, they progress towards 
maturity, at which perhaps one billionth of 
those deposithd as ova arrive,’’ Yet this 
mere syeapeee is a mighty apc ooh glittering 
myriads mysteriously moving a regular 
routes, furnishing food the. while for an 
escort of insatiable monsters, while sea-fow! 
above descend and take their timely toll. 
Thea comes man, ‘‘ who spreads his nets 
and loads his vessel.’’ 

Mr. G. Ware is the champion one-arm 
swimmer, and a most ‘unlucky man. He 
has found April 14th a date to stay in bed 
upon. Ou that day in 1875 he fell over a 
scafiold pole and broke bis right arm. 
Exactly a year a he broke his 
left leg. 
bis footing-in stepping ‘off a platform, 
smashed his wrist and was obliged to have 
his arm amputeted. On April 14th, 1887, 
he escaped, but bis wife had an accident 
and was carried off to the hospital. On 
April idth, 1889, he slipped and. broke 
three ribs, and on April 14th, 1891, be fell 
down hi employer's stairease and broke 
his left arm. e last accident was per 
haps the most remarkable, for Mr. White 
had been ordered to take a holiday on 
April 14th in each year. But a fortnight 
before April 14th, 1891, he had a vivid 
dream, connecting the coming date with an 
accident, and with a view to dispel his 
superstition, he was told to attend to his 
work. The resalt was the broken arm. 

How CrLoves ARF GATHERED.—More cloves 
are said to be used in America than in any 
other country, England and France fotlow- 
ing in the order named. In this country 
and in Great Britain they are used largely 
in the manufacture of certain liquors. To 
some degree they are employed in medicine 
for their tonic properties, The name cloye 
is from the French clon, meaning a nail. 
The tree is an evergreen, g from 
forty to fifty feet high, with large oblong 
leaves and crimson flowers at the end of 
small branches in clusters of from ten to 
twenty. The tree belongs to the same 
family as the guava, the pomegranate and 
the rose apple. The cloves are at first 
white, then light green, and at the time of 
gathering bright red. Pieces of white cloth 
are spread under the trees at harvesting 
time, and the branches are beaten gently 
with bamboo sticks until the cloves drop. 
They are dried in the sun, being tossed about 
daily until they attain the rich dark colour 
whieh proclaims them ready for shipment. 


fterwards 
On April 14th, 1877, he missed . 
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Statistics 

NUMBERING OUR ANTIPODBAN CousiINs.— 

When the last. Australian mail left, the 
results of the census at the Antip- 
odes were already known. . The population 
of Gycne has expanded from 386,859 in 
1891 to 488,968 in 1901—an increase of no 
less than 102,109...Melbourne during the 
same has been almost sta , its 
increase being only 8,069. Its total how- 
ever, is sufficiently spacious, as it has a pop- 
ulation of 493,956, nearly 5,000 still in ex- 
A has aoa, ee 





In of growth the world has no- 
thi “aan to compare with tho cities 
of ms : 





San 

large is than any Ger- 
man town 6x lin. Inas cen- 
tary these ties bave outraced 


A ci ba 
the many-centuried cities of the Old World. 


Gems 


‘Tux jealous. are anxious, and believe 
what they doubt, the most. » “ 
Love makes us Commit many follies, bat 
they are gen innocent ones.’ 
Tuere is nothing so d te as reputa- 
tion, . You Jennot aieaa it withoat injur- 
ing it. i 


OnE of the and at the same 
tng the tant deat thing to 0, is to .be 
ible, 


The. Mannish Girl. 


A GRY wlio affects mannish ways, and in 
her conversation exhibits a fondness for 
slang, ‘thay Win admirers, but they dre 
rarely of the mecrring kind, They may 
like to talk to, but they rarely exhibit real 
love for}! mannish girl, It would be a 
tude a ing to many a modern maid, 
who prides herself on her familiarity with 
the slang of the day; and her knowledge of 
the secret life of men and women who pose 
before the world as gay gallants or profes- 
Sional coquettes, if she could only hear 
some of the things which are said of her by 
her acquaintances of the other sex. 

Poor, silly girl! She fancies that by 
modelling her speech and manners on those 
of the men she will become more attractive 
to them as a comrade and companion. If 
she only khéw the lamentable failure of her 
efforts! Meulatgh anf joke with her, and 
perhaps treat her more like a man than asa 
gently nurtured girl. They may think “her 
animated atid witty, and tell hérso; but as 
for choosing her as a wife and a helpmate— 

rish the idea! At the best, such a girl 

a mére sham and a make-believe, and 
though a man may be amused, and perhaps 
flattered by her imitation of him, he does 
not want an imitation of any sort, but the 
real, genuine article. His wife must be 

* A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, command,”’ 
and he has no belief that the mannish Hares 
woman will ever become that. No slav. 
and base imitation of man for him, bata 
gentle, loving woman. 

Faults and we exy. dona may have—he ex- 
pects her to have —but they must be 
those of her séx, not of his; and then, in 
Spite of them all; he will believe her to be 
py rose of the rosebad en of 
girls,” set about, indeed, with little, wilful 
bs sya yet sweet, lovable and companion- 


Rither Sydney or Mel-} 


inbangh, Dati, Po hen [8b 
‘or Boston. is ivice as 
larger 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THR RDIIOR. 
‘ pa boas 
The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 
All letters must yive the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


VRXED.—No man is infallible ; and your 
loss of temper, uuder the trying circum- 
stances which you mentiop, was not to be 
wondered at. When a man is tired ont 





| THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





physically and mentally, and his temper 
has been taxed to its utmost by the annoy- 
ances of the day, it will not take much to 
throw him off his balance when he gets 
home at night. He should, of course, 
‘strive to keep his temper; but if it gets 
the better of him in the struggle, his 
offence should not be treated as unpardon- 
es * 


Brown Eyes,—Do not marry any man for 
whom you feel an aversion either in his 
eompany or out of it. You will know well 
enough when you truly love; and for your 
own sake it will be well if you do not give 
ur heart away for several years to come. 
e only way to win a man’s true love is to 
be modest, virtuous, truthful, industrious, 
and honourable. Do not seek to attract his 
attention, or you will repulse him, but by 
worth thake him respect you, and love 
oF that respect will be worth keep 
ing. 16 i rather unusual for a lady to ride 
hout 4 saddle, but there is no vulgarity 
in the act. It only proves, her a very fine 
equestrienne. 


W. Bouron.—Man’s natural powers of re- 
disease are perhaps less now than 

they were in ancient times, but his intelli- 
— and skill are so much greater than in 
olden days that he possesses greater 
ability in stolding and overcoming the or- 
di maladies. When clothes were scarce 


bad, 

probably killed off in their infancy or youth, 
and the adults of that time were, therefore, 
strong and hardy, and better able to resist 
disease. A large proportion of the poor of 
the present day would soon die if submitted 
to the conditions that their forefathers 
bore with impunity, and even the richer 
classes could not long exist if they were as 


generations long past. Through the marked 
advance in medical knowledge, our artificial 
powers of resisting disease are greatly 
increased, and the death-rate of such old 
complaints as smallpox, typhoid fever and 
the like is not half what it was in past 
ages. 
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and dear, homes defective; fuel imferior and | 
often hard to get, and food coarse and often | 
those of weakly constitution were | 


intemperate as the jolly roysterers of | 









BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





lm KEATINGS 
POWDER 
FLEAS 


KILLS BEETLES 
MOSOQUITOS 


‘Tite: Sd. Gd. & 1". EACH. FILLED Bellows: QP 




















“OsSCY” 
BEAUTIFIES 


WOMEN 


by endowing them with a 
Magnificent Figure Typical 
of the True English Beauty 
so rauch admired by 
all, It permanently 
develops the Bust 
Shoulders, Neck 
Arms, ete., for which 
@purpose it stands 
unrivalled. OSCYis 
aed externally 
i Poe only, is cheap, and 
| lasting in effect. 
Testimonials from the highest medical authorities 

Dainty booklet and full information sent under 

| tover for stamp to Lady Manager. 


OSCY CO., 17, SuarressuRy Avenue Lonnow, W. 
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Ha «6©WIDOW WELCHS BE 
4 FEMALE PILLS. FE 


° : 
Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of (rregularities, Anznila, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medical 
Profession. Beware of Imitations. The only genuine and original 
arein White Pager Wrappers, Boxes, is. 144. and 2s. Od., of all 
Chemists. %. 9d, box contains three times the pills. Or by post.( 

SARSLEY, 17, North 


or 84 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KE 
Street. Westminster, Sold in the Colonies. 


T OWLE'S<42""PILLS 








FEMALES, 
Y OORRECT ARI, JOREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms 60 
prevalent with the ren, Goxes,L/14 & 2/9 (contains three 





times the quantity), of all Chemists. Sent anywhere 
on r cript of 15 or 81 stamps, by KE. T. TOWLE & Co. 
Maw fs turers, Dryden St., Nottingham. 


- of Tmilqhons, injurious and worthlen. 





VusTA.—Imperfect sleep will in time 
injunre the strongest constitution. Tho 
man or woman who indulges in the habit 
of reading after retiring, courts wrinkles 
and old age. ‘‘ Two or three nights of this 
sort of diasipation,’’ said a Jady the other 
day, ‘‘ made me look five years older.” It 
| is an experience that any woman can verify, 
| and, conversely, she can see that sleeping 
/in a perfectly dark and well-ventilated 
back the contour and the roses 
or early youth. 
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Bum i.—The following simple remedy for 
hoarseness is recommended: Boil two 
ounces of flaxseed in one quart of water; 
<urmp and. ree two ounces of rock 
eandy, a of syrup or honey, and 
the Shios of three lemons ; mix, then 
boil together. Let it then cool, and bottle 
for use. Take one cupful as warm as you 


SWINDLED.—Why write ? Why not either 
go or send to the silly girl and insist upon 
having your acorn restored to you; if 
you went with a witness, and showed that 

ou were in earnest, and warned the de- 
nent that further refusal might lead to 
an appeal to law, I do not believe that 





she would persist further ; she thinks what 


Jaly 27, 1901, 
WEAK Nekves.—Persons in good physical 
condition and entirely free any ner- 


vous disorder, can omlinarily. use tea or 
coffee without harmful effects. Both 
beverages are, of course, mild stimulants, 
and as there are some persons with systeis 
of such a nature as to render the use of any 
stimulant unadvisable, the use of either tea 


can drink it, before going to bed. 
MOTHER OF MANY.—It is of course desir- 














she has done is extremely funny. or coffee by such is harmful. Many 
Wants To Know.—The notion that a /| scientists claim that milk should not be 








able to here's good music teacher for your | shopkeeper is bound to sell an article out | mixed with coffee, asserting that the 

re children ; but if you hesitate too sic in | of his on foe at the price ticketed upon it | ™ixture interferes with on. = 
Se deciding upon your course, with regard to | is very widespread, but it is none the less | === ————— No 

Kh their musical education, the period most | mistaken. The shopkeeper has just aa | THE Lonpon Reaper is gent to any pari of —— 


+ propitious to their advancement may pass | much liberty to Pefuse to sell asthe‘custody the world, post free Three-halfpence sa 
away, and then perhaps no excellence in| mer has to refuse to buy, : we eon orphan Miehtpec or Quarterly, One Shilling and 
eir teacher will be able to compensate | anyone out of his shop, declaring he wi pence. ; 
Pe ; : ALL LETTsRs TO BE ADDRESSED 10 


for such loss of time. Set them at work | make no dealings with him either at one 
and keep them at it, under the dance of ice or another, aud he can positively re- | THE Eprrorn or THE LONDON Raps, 50-42, 
some teacher of at least fair ability, and to take goods out of his window: if he | Ludgate Hill, B.C. 

they will do better than they would in ease | couldn’t he would never be done dressing | | **« We cannot undertake to return re 






















iF they did nothing. it. jected manuscripts. 
. y 
‘E Skin- Cool AS ag” 
and O99: 
Refreshed rs ) ee Promotes Appetite. 
— 18 UNEQUALED FOR PRESERVING CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUSICOMPLAINTS. 


SUMMER. 
ioe, THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


FROM THE EFFECTS OF 
THE SUN, WINDS, & HARD WATER, 
IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS-ALL 
Heat, Ronghness, Redness & irritation, 


AND KEEPS THE SKIN 


SHILLING BOTTLES. 
SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE. 


SULT HOLUNE sores 
AT ALL SEASONS. 
Mee shies Coping, Tone eaing., Sen it st be, fond A SPOTLESSESKIN. | 
’ Bottles, 6a,, 18., and 28, 6d,, of all Chemists. A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. : 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CnemisTs, CHELTENHAM. ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


Nickel-Plated Salt Cellar & Spoor. 
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Marriage, Weddings, and 
the Home. 
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This new book, with preface by Dean Farrar, contains information on the 
following ote.:+-Fising the date—Banns or Licence—Notices to be given— 
Residential Qualifications—-Special Licence—Nonconformist and Roman Catholic 
Marriages— Registry Oflice—Marriage with Foreigners—Barriers to Matrimony— 
Settlements-- Legal Hours of Weddings—-Invitations—-Presents—Wedding Dress 


— Bridegroom’s Attire-— Bridesmaids— Their Drees— Bridesmaids’ Presents 


Se ED EE EN TT 





Bouquets—Fioral Decorations—Ciergy—Organist and Choir—Guards of Honour— 
The Ring— Invitations to the Press—Duties of the Best Man--Groomsmen: 
Arrival the Guests—Duties of the Chief Bridesmaid—Carriages to Church— 
Forming the Procession—-Positions for the Ceremony—Giviag away the Bride— 
Exhortation or Address—Signing the Register—Favours—Leaving the Church— 
After the Ceremony: Reception of Guests--Congratulating the Bride and Bride- 
groom—Breakfast or Luncheon—The Wedding Cake-—Tea—Etiquette of Guests 
leaving—The Honeymoon: Where to go—Hoteis and their Cost in Great Britain— 
Tours on the Continent s.Cost—-Tickets—Hints on Dress ard Luggage—-The Loan 
of a Coontry House--The Homecoming—Cards—The First “ At Home ”—About 
Calle—The First Dinner Party. 
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This Present is for YOU. 
You see the picture of this charming and dainty 
Salt Cellar which will ornament your table 
Lady sent for one of them and imme- 
diately she received it sent for another. You can 
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THE FIRST HOME, BY MRS. TALBOT COKE. 
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Explains everything in regard to the Choice of a House—Builder of the House have one for yourself as @& gift if you will do ? P 

a Giutdal Pabenat "Gyoteme The "Hall. Stair Carpet Hall Furniture--Lightiog us @ little service. Send us 1s. 5d. for twelve z 
oe Hat Wal ecnains: Caras Rode of Wall Fage-zpet td 4.1% opis of this issue of the Loxpon Rexpen and 3 
Seventy Seem Room—Kitchen and Offices—Cooking Utensiis—Table they will be sent post free, together with your 4 
poem present. It will not take you five minutes to 
ABSOLUTELY INVALUABLE TO ALL ENCACED COUPLES. ceil SNE rbmera aislomiii Spoon: teldeuiai shat awil 3 
Post free, 1/6 from only be too delighted to read the fascinating ¢& 
F, W. SEARS, 7, Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, porsep'ss oomtains. $ 
LONDON, E.-@. PUZZLE EDITOR, ‘ ¥ 
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Send To-day, | 50 & 52, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. t 
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